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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 


LUCY STONE, 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, J 
Jutta Warp Howe, ) 
Many A. LIVERMORE, 

Mrs. I. M. ‘I’. Cur.er, | 
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Many F. EastTMan, | 
Litwig B.C. 


SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 


Editors. 


Occasional 
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WYMAN, 


TERMs—#2 50 a year, #1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

CiuB RatTEs—5 copies one year, 310. 

Boston Orrick—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions reecived, 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Buffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. * 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 


post-ollice—whether directed to his name or another's, | 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible | 


for the payment. 

2. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he mus 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue % 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





NIGHT. 
The sunset fades into a common glow; 
A deeper shadow all the valley fills; 
The trees are ghostlier in the ticlds below; 
The rivers ran more darkly thrgugh the hills; 
Only the night-dird’s voice the coppice thrills; 
Stirring the very leaves into a sense. 
A witching stillness holds the breath of things. 
Earth hath put on her garb of reverence, 
As when a nun within a cloister sings 
‘To monrn 4 passing soul before it wings. 
Silent as dew now falls the straight-winged Night; 
Clear overhead (God's still imaginings,) 
Shining like hope, through very darkness bright, 
Star follows star, till heaven is all alight. 
—tiood Words. 


- a 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Meetings and conventions have been held 
during the past week by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suftrage Association in Saxonville, 
Springtield, Westtield, Holyoke, North- 
umpton, Greentield, and Pittsfield, with 
un average attendance at the afternoon 
ineetings of one hundred, and evening 
meetings of three hundred. In each place 
hames have been enrolled for local woman 
suffrage leagues, for the purpose of secur- 
ing woman suffrage representatives. 
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Russell Lowell has 
Boston, and is welcomed with honors well 
deserved. As one of the earliest and most 
uncompromising of American abolition- 
ists, he has won his title to the gratitude 
of his countrymen. His fame will rest se- 
curely upon the fiery stanzas which were 
forged in the white heat of the anti-slav- 
ery conflict. They will be used as weapons 
by reformers long after he has passed 
away. **Put woman in the place of negro,” 
said Charles Sumner, “and every argu- 
ment I have used for his enfranchisement 
applies equally to hers.” So will it be 
with the lyrics of Lowell. 


James 


+7? 

The Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Society 
has held its annual meeting and elected the 
following officers: President, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall; vice-presidents, Mrs. Z. G. 
Wallace, Mrs. Chas. Kregelow, Mrs. Rock- 


| 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Episcopal Church? Prejudice of race dies | and to him alone the duty of making the 


hard; but that of sex is more deeply root- 
ed, and will die still harder. But it will 
die all the same, and women will some 
day be bishops. 

‘ oe 


The criminal lawyers and their clients 


| have been trom the first the strongest op- 


| 


ponents of women jurors in Washington 
‘Territory. Endless have been the shifts 
and devices to which they have resorted in 
the effort to keep women out of the jury- 
box. Asa rule, these efYorts have failed, 
thanks to Chief-Justice Greene, who has 


| proved himself eminently the right man in 





returned to | 





wood; secretary, Mrs. Naomi Tomlinson; | 


treasurer, Mrs. Georgia Wright; executive 
committee,—Mrs. Paulina Merritt, chair- 
Inan,—Dr. Rachel Swain, Mrs. Mary Hag- 
gart, Mrs. Cussa Robbins, Miss Mary Nay- 
lor; finance committee, Mrs. M. Pentecost, 
Mrs. Stevens, Miss Mary Hay, Mrs. Kk. Lof- 
tin; committee of the fair, Mrs. Paulina 
Merritt, Mrs. Naomi ‘Tomlinson, Mrs. 
Georgia Wright, Mrs. Elizabeth Eagles- 
field, Miss Mary Naylor; committee of in- 
vestigation on appointment of women 
under the Civil Service Commission, Mrs. 
M. Moody, Mrs. Elizabeth Eaglestield. 
— oor po 

Rey. Dr. Samuel David Ferguson, a col- 
ored man, was consecrated an Episcopal 
bishop last Wednesday, at Grace Church, 
New York. Presiding Bishop Lee, of Del- 
aware, officiated, assisted by Bishops Stev- 
ens, of Pennsylvania, and Littlejohn, of 
Long Island. Bishop Ferguson is the first 
colored member of the American house of 
He was born in Charleston, 
5. C., forty-three years ago, and emigrated 


bishops. 





Now the women them- 
need of 
The New 


the right place. 
selves have come to realize the 
having women on the juries. 
Vorthwest says: 

“Over in Washington ‘Territory the 
women are learning how demagogical are 
the cries about the horrors of jury service. 
No one of them who has served has suf- 
fered any injury, while several have been 
benetited by their fees, and others have im- 
proved their store of useful knowledge— 
and they have. almost without exception, 
proved a terror to evil-doers. We have 
published letters in the past from some of 
them, all of whom expressed their satis- 
faction at being able to do their duty, and 
we have been informed of the favor with 
which many others view the law which 
gives them the right to help enforce stat- 
utes against criminals. During all this 
time we have heard dismal declarations 
about woman's dislike for jury duty—all 
by men. Recently some panels of jurors 
have been drawn with no women on them. 
Immediately objections are raised by wom- 
en. Complaints come to this office about 
it. An Olympia woman attacks the action 
of the Thurston County Commissioners 
with a vigorous, article in the Olympia 
Standard. She cites the judgment of the 
court that ‘women served conscientiously 
and well in the past,’ and demands to 
know ‘why they are excluded from the 
present empanel.’ She states that they 
are ‘ready to do a citizen's duty’ and ‘bear 
theic part in furthering right and morality 
and the ‘Territorial government.’ Verily, 
the times have changed, when women rush 
into the public print to defend their right 
to suffer the horrors of the jury-room !” 

- ad - 

Rev. Dr. Patton should have learned 
something from the hot fire of ridicule 
which the newspapers all over the coun- 
try turned upon him when he was reported 
by the Associated Press to have preached 
a sermon denouncing woman suffrage as 
the cause of skepticism and immorality. 
A burnt child dreads the fire, but Dr. Pat- 
ton has not taken warning by his former 
warm experience. He has come out in the 
New Englander with an article on ‘Skep- 
ticism and Women” which seems likely to 
get him into further trouble. We shall 
have something more to say about it next 
week. 


+o . 


GAIL HAMILTON ON SUFFRAGE. 


In the North American Review for July, 
Gail Hamilton bas an article on **Prohibi- 
tion in Practice.” In the course of this 
article she tries to show that woman suf- 
frage cannot lead to any stricter enforce- 
ment of the liquor laws. If she could con- 
vince the liquor interest of that, she would 
remove the fiercest and most persistent op- 
that the woman suffrage move- 
She says: 


position 
ment has to face. 








“The only way to reform a man is to re- | 


form his grandmother. 
of the drunkards of the future are closer 
to us than a Constitutional Amendment 
that shall prohibit and prevent the manu- 


The grandmothers | 


facture of intoxicating liquors. Here wom- | 


en can lay hold on temperance with a 
mighty band. ... The only preventive 
of drunkenness is character. ‘The forma- 
tion and development of character is wom- 
an’s business. ‘The cure of souls is her 
IssIOn. 

Some years ago, the Rey. Dr. John Todd 
made a similar assertion about woman's 
mission, and Gail Hamilton took him se- 
verely to task for it. Dr. Todd said: 
‘*Woman has a mission to be the mother 
and the former of all the character of the 
human race. The human family is what 
she makes them.” ‘To this Gail Hamilton 
replied : ° 

“The human race is committed to the 
father just as muchas to the mother. ‘The 
strongest force stamps character, whether 
it be that of father or mother. Often the 


| good teachings of the mother are nullitied 


to Africa with his parents when six years | 


old, was educated in the mission schools 
of that country, and ordained in 1865, and 
will go to Cape Palmas in about two 
weeks. His official title will be **Mission- 
ary Bishop of Cape Palmas and adjacent 
parts.” How long will it be before a 
Wwonian is made a bishop by the Protestant 


\ 


by the bad example of the father. The 
child’s mind and heart are the offspring of 
his father as well as of his mother. A 
mother cannot make the family happy or 
prosperous without the help, or in spite of 
the hindrance, of the father, any more 
than the father can without her, or in spite 
of her. ‘There is no such dividing line be- 
tween father and mother. ‘Their duty is 
inextricably interwoven. 

There is no such dividing line between 
father and mother as to assign to her alone 
the duty of making the child’s character, 





just as easily as a man. 


laws which must affeet that character for 
good or evil. 

Gail Hamilton says: 

**Man’s appetite, pitted against woman's 
muscle,,will always win. What women 
cannot accomplish by moral power they 


cannot accomplish by physical power, be- | 


cause men are stronger that women. A 
ballot is not might any more than a bank- 
note is money. ‘The bank-note by common 
ugreement passes for money, and is a con- 
venient device. The ballot, py the com- 
mon consent of the highest civilization, 
stands for physical power, and is even 
more convenient. It would be very clum- 
sy to fight out every election, but voting 
it out would be of no use except to show 
that it could be fought out if necessary.” 

This is amazing. There is no civilized 
country where the ability to perform mili- 
tary service is made a qualitication for suf- 
frage. or the inability to perform it a dis- 
qualification, Old 
halt, the lame, and the blind vote freely, 
and their votes count for as much as those 
of the young and strong. 
told that “the ballot, by common consent 
of the highest civilization, stands for phys- 
ical power”! If a vote represents physi- 
cal power as a bank-note represents money, 
the votes of many thousand men are notes 
of a broken bank, or irredeemable paper 
currency. All schemes for restricting the 
suffrage, including those of Gail Hamilton 
herself, look to educational or property 
qualifications, never to a muscular qualifi- 
sation. Yet she says: 

*Women make a great mistake in as- 
suming that a ballot is but a piece of 
paper, which a woman cau drop into a box 
A ballot means 
a bullet, and a bayonet, forced marches, 
digging trenches, sleeping on the ground, 
carrying a knapsack. Physical force, 
whenever needed, must be administered by 
men. The physical power of woman is 
not even a factor in the political problem. 
In our civilization, she never has been, and 
she never will be, called upon to lift her 
hand in the enforcement of Jaw, any more 
than if she did not possess a hand. No 
access of woman voters would bring any 
access of material strength to the nation.” 

Replying to a somewhat similar ob- 


jection on the part of Dr. ‘Todd, Gail Ham- 


ilton said: 

* ‘If women vote, they must also wear 
jack-boots and spurs.” But is the wearing 
of jack-boots and spurs the only duty in 
war-time ? 
not an army of women at home as large 
as the army of men in the field. and did 


they not work as long and as eftiviently * | 


And if war is so dear tu the human heart 
that it cannot be relinquished, may not the 
regiments of women be detailed for 
services just as important as those of men, 
yet just us womanly as those of the host of 
women that were employed in our civil 
war? Butis it an impossibility that men 
will by-and-by cease to let their angry 
passions rise to the point of tearing each 
other’s eves? Would it be an irreparable 
calamity if the unfitness of jack-boots to 
woman should result, not in the discom- 


fiture of woman, but in the abolition of 
jack-boots 7” 


This gale blows both hot and coid. It 
suggests—to quote again from Miss Dodge 
—*:n new form of proposition, the Kilken- 
ny categorical; propositions which you 
have only to set side by side, and they im- 
mediately eat each other up.” 

The essential mistake is the idea that 
physical force is the thing chiefly needed 


to enforce our liquor laws. The liquor 


law of each State is made by the men, and | |, 
\ : | girl a mother who gets near her heart. who 


presumably represents a majority of the 
fighting force of the community. The 
law is not resisted by force. but by evasion, 
If all the illicit liquor-dealers of Boston 
were to arm themselves with bayonets, 
hoist the red flag, and defy the police, they 
would be crushed at once. Instead, they 
bribe the police, pack juries, visit with po- 
litical death any official who interferes 
with them, and so get their own way. 
When Massachusetts had a prohibitory 
law, it was shamelessly violated in Boston. 
People said, ‘*It is because this law does 
not represent public sentiment,” and they 
repealed it and substituted a local option 
law. Boston votes every year for livense ; 
yet the license law is broken as shamelessly 
as the prohibitory law used to be. Why? 
The majority of the voters approve the law 
as it stands. They prefer that liquor should 
be sold, but they would prefer that it should 
not be sold without a license, or to drunk- 
ards und minors. ‘The trouble is that the 
majority of voters are indifferent and apa- 
thetic in their preference for the enforce- 
ment of law. ‘They would not stand hav- 
ing it openly detied, but they let it be evad- 
ed with great tranquillity. ‘The liquor in- 
terest is in the minority, but a keen per- 
sonal interest stirs it up to a constant ac- 
tivity that makes it far more than a match 
for the listless majority. Every official 
knows that if he makes an honest eflort to 


| dealers 


men, infirm men, the | 


And yet we are | 





During the late war, was there | 


enforce the law, he will lose more votes by 
it than he will gain. He acts accordingly. 
What we need is a large body of voters 
with a keen and vigilant eye to the enforce- 
ment of the law. If we had them, it 
would be for the political interest of offi- 
cials to do their duty. This is what we 
hope to gain by enfranchising the mothers 
of the commonwealth. ‘The great majori- 
ty of them are trying to bring up their 
children to be sober and honest. ‘hat is 
their business; and their ‘business inter- 


est’ is the thing to oppose to the business | 


interest of the liquor-sellers and gamblers 
who so largely control our politics. It is 
a noteworthy fact that most of the liquor- 
themselves this perfectly. 
They do not in the least share Gail Haimil- 
ton’s opinion that woman suffrage could 
not possibly lead to any better enforce- 
ment of the liquor laws. 

On this point, we have one distinguished 
witness, Who speaks not from theory but 
from experience. Chief-Justice 
of Washington ‘Territory, is famous in the 
Northwest for his successful opposition, at 
the peril of his life, to a mob bent on 
lynching a prisoner, and for his resolute 
and impartial enforcement of law. About 
six months after woman suffrage had been 
adopted in Washington Territory, Chief- 
Justice Greene said in his charge to a 
grand jury composed of men and women: 


see 


Greene 


‘Twelve terms of court, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have now held, in which women 
have served as grand and petit jurors; 
and it is certainly a fact beyond dispute 
that no other twelve terms so salutary for 
restraint of crime have ever been held in 
this ‘Territory. For fifteen years I have 
been trying, as well as I knew how, to do 
what a judge ought, but have never till the 
last six months felt underneath and around 
me. in that degree that every judge has a 
right to feel it, the up-buoying might of 
the people in the line of full and resolute 
enforcement of the law.” A. S. B. 

ee ee 
GIRLS’ FREEDOM. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Youth's Companion deplores the “*un- 
controlled freedom which is allowed to 
many American girls,” and points out some 
of its bitter fruits,—rapes, elopements. 
suicides. It complains of young girls ap- 
pearing in improper places without pro- 
tection. 

It strikes me that there are alternatives 
other than robbing young girls of their 
freedom. Why don’t they mention also the 
uncontrolled freedom of young boys? Isn't 
a bad boy as deplorable a creature as a bad 
girl? Isa place unfit to be frequented by 
girls fit for the entertainment of boys, or 
ofanybody? Should not all places of pub- 
lic amusement be pure enough and ex- 
alted enough in character so that young 
girls may visit them with unsullied souls? 
If somebody has to be penned up, why 
pounce upon the **young girl”? And then, 
rather than compel the young girl to re- 
main away from any particular resort, I 
should like to see her have such training 
as would leave her without desire to go. 
Far better to convince her judgment than 
to compel an unwilling submission which 
will in nearly all cases be only an outward 
submission—restraint gone when the moth- 
er’s back is turned. The great mistake is 
in arranging for girls uimless lives without 
steady employment of any kind. Give a 


never talks at her, or censures her in loud 
tones in the presence of others, but gives 
her wise and tender counsels in a manner 
to gain and hold her respect and confi- 
deuce; give almost any girl such a mother, 
and some employment, not too hard nor 
too many hours a day, by which she may 
achieve a little girlish independence and 
may look to the future with reasonable 
certainty of success, and she will not care 
to frequent or even to visit any place where 
she would blush to ask her mother to ac- 
company her. 
CLARA Dixon DAVipson. 
- — _ : 


ONE OF MRS. OLIPHANT’S HEROES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

In the last issue of the WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL, an article on the characters iu the 
novels of Mrs. Oliphant was read with 
much interest, as she isa favorite with the 
writer. But it seeins a pity that Philip Viv- 
ian (the “hero” in **Zaidee”) should not be 
better known by those who enjoy Mrs. 
Oliphant’s books. 
the rule,” 
Cc. F." 
reached. 


‘The exception proves 
and all must agree with “LL. B. 
as to the general conclusions 
Tih 

a eee - = 

Grace G. Allen is editer and publisher of 
the San José (Cal.) Leader. She is in full 
sympathy with the suffrage movement. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ELIZABETH FRy is to have a monument. 

Mrs. JAMES BENNETT edits a woman- 
suffrage column in a newspaper of Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Mrs. PerTHRONA Crumr, of Clay Co., 
Mississippi, has carved « bas-relief with a 
pen-knife. 

Miss BLANCHE BLANCHARD has exe- 
cuted and exhibited a fine crayon picture 
of Hon. C. A. Burke. 

Mrs. FRANCES A. CONANT, of Chicago, 
has reported mechanical exhibits for the 
Industrial World, being the only woman 
particularly devoted to this line of work. 


Miss MAryY McCMULLEN, of 
won the first prize for electric brush, at 
the New Orleans Exposition. Following 
her came an American firm with honorable 
mention. 

Miss Rose G. WINGSLEY, « daughter of 
Charles Kingsley, contributes the article 
on “George Eliot's County.” Warwick- 
shire, to the July Century. 


London, 


Mrs. CLARKSON D. RAYMOND, of Wil- 
ton, Connecticut, lately reached the ripe 
age of one hundred and three vears. She 
is still clear in her mind and in good 
health, though she is unable to aseend 
stairs. She supports herself when she 
goes out walking, with a birch staff six 
feet long. 

Miss ZILVHuA D, SMITH, the registrar of 
the Boston Associated Charities, repre- 
sented that branch of work at the Confer- 
ence of Charities in Washington. She was 
as well received on this occasion as at St. 
Louis. The presiding officer heartily en- 
dorsed the action of the Conference in vot- 
ing unanimously to double her time, com- 
plimenting especially the clearness and 
point of her speech. 


EMMA, (Jueen Dowager of the Sandwich 
Islands, who recently died, was a beautiful 
and accomplished woman. ‘Twenty years 
ago she visited England, and won the es- 
teem and admiration of all with whom she 
‘ame in contact. For many years she has 
lived in retirement, devoting herself to 
deeds of piety and charity. She was not 
of royal blood herself, but was the daugh- 
ter of a native lady of high rank, and was 
adopted by an Irish physician who lived in 
Hawaii. Her maternal grandfather was an 
Englishman. She married the king, and 
twice since his death had been put forward 
as a candidate for the vacant throne. 


Mrs. Sti_es, of Hartford,Ct., bas in New 
Orleans a large exhibit of inkstands for ma- 
rine, office, bank, and government service. 
They are made in thirteen different styles. 
Mrs. Stiles had also a large exhibit near the 
main entrance of the Main Building, and 
another, by special request, in the depart- 
ment devoted to railway service, cars, and 
locomotives. This lady has a large busi- 
ness under her direction, and cleared thou- 
sands of dollars during the Exposition by 
the sale of her “Liberty Bell” ink-bottle. 
She established a branch oftice in New Or- 
leans, in charge of the largest stationer in 
the city. Mrs. Stiles demonstrates that a 
woman can be both a good mother and 
good business manager. 

Mrs. Prerers, wife of the English Con- 
sul at Philadelphia nearly fifty years ago, 
founded the Philadelphia School of De- 
sign for Women, which has developed so 
many women artists in Philadelphia. For 
nearly six years she taught young girls on 
certain days the rudiments of industrial 
art, using the basement of her house as a 
class-room, her only reward being their 
improvement. In 1853 several ladies de- 
cided to assist Mrs. Peters. ‘They hired a 
house for her class-room, and organized 
and incorporated a society under the title 
“School of Design.” Nearly 300 pupils 
now enjoy the advantages of the school. 
Their instruction includes drawing, paint- 
ing, modelling, lithography. wood-engrav- 
ing and weaving. 

Mrs. SOMERVILLE, like Sir Isaac New- 
ton, used sometimes to become so absorbed 
in study as to be unconscious of what was 
going on around her. Dr. Somerville once 
laid a wager with a friend that he would 
abuse Mrs. Somerville in a loud voice to 
her face, and she would take no notice. 
Sitting close to her, he contided to his 
friend the most injurious things; that she 
rouged, that she wore a wig, and other 
such nonsense, uttered in a very loud voice. 
Her daughters were in a roar of laughter, 
while the slandered lady sat placidly writ- 
At last her husband made a dead 


| pause after her name, on which she looked 


up, with an innocent, **Did you speak to 
me?” 








EDUCATION OR AGITATION? 


The Christian 
voted an editorial to the woman suflrage 
movement. It expressed the opinion that 
woman suffrage must come through edu- 
cation, not through agitation; that agita- 
tion merely retarded matters; that women 
would have suffrage whenever they want- 
ed it: and, by implication, that the whole 
duty of men in regard to woman suffrage 
was to refuse to grant it, until the great 
mass of women should unite in an urgent 
demand for it. 

This view is 
just; but it is so common that we are glad 
to copy the admirable reply whieh Oliver 
Johnson sent to the Christian Union, and 
which the Christian Union, with a praise- 
worthy willingness to give both sides a 
hearing, published in full. Mr. Johuson 
said: 


Union not long ago de- 


neither clear-sighted nor 


Asa woman suffragist, | beg leave to 
offer some remarks suggested by an edito- 
rial on the woman suffrage movement in 
the Christian Union of April 30. wherein 
the proposed reform is compared to an 
egg, whose shell is to be broken by the 
chicken from the inside, not by blows from 
without. I accept the comparison, not, 
however, as “going on all fours.” but 
with due regard to the nature of the sub- 
ject. The figure assumes, of course, that 
the woman suflrage “egg” is already laid, 
that the embryo “chicken” is within the 
shell, and will come out ‘when it is ready.” 
But it can never come out till it is made 
ready by incubation, which is an external 
process. Left to itself. the egg would per- 


ish, and the embryo life be lest. ‘The 
strength by which the bird breaks the 
shell is not self-created, but developed 


from the outside. 

Now, while there is no impropriety in 
comparing a reform in the political rela- 
tions of soviety to an egg, or to the chicken 
within, it is to be remembered that the 
process of incubation is not the same in 
the two cases. In the case of the bird it is 
a sitting, inactive, waiting process, which 
culminates at a tixed time. In the case of 
a retorm, it is a process of the highest and 
most earnest activity on the part of the in- 
cubators, with no certainty as to the time 
when the chicken will get ready to break 
the shell. When the incubators, for any 
reason, intermit their activity, the heat 
necessary to the birth of the embryo is 
lost, and death, not life, is sure to be the 
result. 

Before 1848 woman suffrage was as for- 
eign to the thought and even to the dreams 
of the American people as the telephone. 
If women, long before that date, had voted 
for «a short time in New Jersey, the cir- 
ecumstance had been forgotten ; and if some 
daring thinker, here or there, before that 
time, had hinted that they should be vot- 
ers, the mass of the people were utterly 
unconscious of the fact. ‘There was then 
no more thought of suffrage as one of the 
rights or privileges of womanhood than 
there is now of bringing boys to the polls 
while not yet out of the nursery. What 
changed all this and forced the subject upon 
the publie attention? A convention of a 
few brave women and men, held at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y , first startled the people by 
the new thought. Women, they said, 
ought to yote, and they proposed to agi- 
tate in behalf of the :eform. Who that is 
old enough to remember has forgotten the 
guffaw that broke forth from the American 
press on that occasion? Ineredulity and 
amazement, mingled with laughter. were 
all but universal; and yet the reform was 
the natural outcropping of influences that 
had been at work from the time of the 
American Revolution, to go no further 
back, though it grew immediately and 
legitimately out of the heat and light en- 
gendered by the anti-slavery agitation, 
which set people to thinking upon the 
whole subject of human rights. 

But the bew movement could neither be 
laughed nor sneered down. It took fast 
hold of the minds and hearts of many noble 
women and thoughtful men. It was by 
no means contined to suffrage, but em- 
braced every phase of woman's rights and 
wrongs—her right to higher education, to 
speak in public, to enter the learned pro- 
fessions, to be placed under the protection 
of equal laws, and to be emancipated from 
domestic tyranny. Associations were 
formed to agitate the subject—in other 
words, to keep it under discussion by 
means of the press and of public speech, 
to present the arguments in favor of the 
measure, and to answer the objections of 
opposers. It was seen that neither suf- 
frage nor any other right of woman could 
be obtained except through a change of 
public sentiment; and, in order to bring 
about sucha change, its advocates adopted 
exactly the same measures that have been 
resorted to by the champions of every 
other known reform, and which experience 
has proved to be efficacious. The word 
“agitation” is sometimes used as if it were 
a stigma; but, rightly understood, it is 
nothing of the sort. The church itself 
lives and grows by perpetual agitation. 
All her enterprises of benevolence, mis- 
sions (domestic and foreign), tract and 
Bible societies, and Sunday schools, live 
upon agitation, by means of which their 
merits are kept before the public, and the 
zeal of multitudes in their behalf is kindled 
to the point of devotion and enthusiasm. 
The causes of temperance, of the enforce- 
ment of the laws against crime, of prison 
amelioration, of the purification of legis- 
lative bodies, of a better system of civil 
service, and of stricter laws of divorce,— 
all of which the Christian Union zealously 
supports,—thrive upon agitation. Many 
noble women, refined and cultivated, and 
not a few equally noble men, have lifted 
up their voices for woman suffrage; na- 
tional, State, and loval associations have 
been formed, hundreds of conventions 
have been held, eloquent speakers, have 


traversed many States, the cause has been. 


advocated in scores of periodicals, and tens 
of thousands of suffrage tracts, packed 
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with solid and irrefutable argument, have 
been seattered through the land. Has all 
this served only to “retard the movement 
which it proposes to accelerate’? If so, 
what has given that movement its great 
strength? And why should agitation be 
the life of every other reform, but deea- 
dence and death to woman suffrage? 

Let us see: [tis thirty-seven years since 
the suffragists began their work. At that 
time all the friends of the movement might 
have met ina corn-erib, and found plenty 
of room. If all that they have done since 
has but “retarded” their movement, it 
ought now to be invisible—thoroughly de- 
funct. Isitso? Onthe contrary, Laftirm, 
without fear of successful contradiction, 
that no other reform of equal magnitude, 
and opposed by equal obstacles, ever made 
more rapid progress. [It numbers its con- 
verts by millions, and among them are 
many men and women distinguished for 
their intelligence and moral worth. ‘The 
cause has made steady progress from the 
beginning. Many of the outposts of the 
enemy, occupied at tirst with a defiant air, 
have been captured. The laws of many 
States concerning women have been revo- 
lutionized; colleges have been opened to 
them or founded for their benetit; women 
are found in all the learned professions ; 
their business sphere has been greatly en- 
larged; they speak with success from 
many platforms; the church tolerates, nay 
invites, their activity in ways utterly and 
sternly closed to them thirty or forty years 
ago. Every one of these steps forward 
was sternly resisted, and the opposition 
had to be overcome by patient and perse- 
vering work, ‘The final step is suffrage. 
and for that the country is being rapidly 
prepared. The sentiment in its favor is 
everywhere growing. The “egg” is in 
process of incubation, and ere long the 
“chicken” will come forth. It has already 
been “hatched” in three of our Territories, 
with results that have cheered the friends 
and confounded the enemies of the cause. 
Rhode Island is preparing to put the issue 
before her voters. If it should be defeated, 
the preceding discussion will have prepared 
the way for another and a successful re- 
sult at a future time. A reform which 
numbers among its champions such men 
as Senator Hoar, ex-Governor Long, Phil- 
lips Brooks, James Freeman Clarke, John 
G. Whittier, aud scores more of equal emi- 
nence, and such women as Florence Night- 
ingale, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Clara Buar- 
ton, Miss Frances Willard, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, and many more hardly less dis- 
tinguished, cannot be overthrown. 

It is my sober conviction that if we ever 
get woman suffrage—and that we sha | get 
it | do not for a moment doubt—it will be 
the result of both agitation and education, 


and therefore neither should be inter- 
mitted. Agitation is, indeed, one of the 


most efficient means of education. If we 
have by this means already converted mil- 
lions, why should we, with justice and 
reason on our side, despair of converting a 
majority in good time? Why even should 
we doubt our ability to persuade women 
that their plea of unwillingness to assume 
the responsibility of voters is unworthy of 
them as citizens of a republic? It is, after 
all, not so much their own plea as that of 
men assuming to speak fur them. In Mas- 
sachusetts this year 9.544 women peti- 
tioned for suffrage, while 285 remonstrated 
against it. What right has this smaller 
number to assume that they represent the 
masses who are silent? 


“ee - 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club for the year ending 
June, 1885, was the following 

REPORT OF DISCUSSION COMMITTEE. 

In arranging for the season now closing, 
your Discussion Committee, obliged to de- 
pend only upon the club for its essayists, 
and wishing to develop talent and promote 
free interchange of thought, decided to de- 
vote three afternoons more particularly to 
discussions introduced by short papers, 
these to alternate with the longer essays 
of the other two months. 

An appropriate and welcome opening of 
the afternoon entertainments was an ad- 
dress by our president, Mrs. Howe, sub- 
In treating of its joys 
und woes, the nurture of one and avoid- 
ance of the other, important principles of 
married life were presented and applied 
with a happy blending of religion and phi- 
losophy. Divorce was preferred to posi- 
tive abuse or despair; but encouragement 
was offered that the married of dissimilar 
natures, by forbearance, unselfishness, and 
mutual concessions, might find ultimate 
happiness. Similar ideas were entertained 
by members of the audience.Questions were 
asked and answered as nearly as might 
be; but this one, ‘‘Why are the attractive 
forces of early married life sometimes re- 
placed by those more or less repellent?” 
had to be left, for want of time, to each in- 
dividual to con and decide. 

Because of the need, in this busy life, of 
recreation which youth demands and age 
craves, and the danger of demoralization 
therefrom. ‘*Morality in) Amusements” 
was made the subject for Decembers. Dr. 
Zakrzewska opened the 
showing the importance of high moral ten- 
dencies in dramatic entertainments, public 
and private, for educational influences, and 
denounced unworthy motives for attend- 
ance upon any form of amusement. In the 
hour following, broad views were advanced 
in favor of theatres and their encourage 
ment. Even attendance upon characteriza- 
tions wholly disapproved, with the idea of 
reforming and elevating to the endorse- 
ment of respectability, was suggested ; 
while no theatres had an intelligent, earn- 
est advocate. More widely differing views 
could scarcely have be en presented, as also 
upon the subject of dancing, which passed 
in complete review. Round dances, while 
disapproved of as tending to immorality, 
were not without a champion in a mother 
who, from experience, upheld them as a 
harmless amusement and. exercise. But 
the ballet, with its accompaniments, was 
wholly condemned. High morality in self- 
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games, where temptation to wasteful ex- | 
penditure of time and strength should 
be resisted. Amusements at home for old 
and young were recommended as revivify- 
ing to the former and as demonstrating to 
the latter that pleasure can be found at 
home, without seeking it in less safe places. 
Immoral tendencies in pictorial representa- 
tions in the street, in steres, and elsewhere 
were deplored. ‘This discussion of morali- 
ty in amusements, we were told, should be 
continued, so important is the subject. 

In hope of easier speaking and hearing, 
also of a more social element, a diflerent 
seating of the audience had been instituted, 
which, by the unanimous approval of the 
club, was continued on our afternoons. 

In January, Mrs. Walton read a paper 
on The Structure of (aves and of the 
Luray Cave of Virginia in’ Particular.” 
She led us there. and through its wonder- 
ful chambers of strange formations, as 
sheets, a wonderful blanket, a bird's nest 
with movable eggs, and other curiosities ; 
also among tombstones, into its cathedral, 
Whose organ-pipes of stalactites and sta- 
lagmites, building during ages, resound at 
touch of man. Specimen formations, geo- 
logical and mineralogical, of this and 
other enves were exhibited. Appropriate 
and striking passages from the Bible were 
read with effeet. Caves in Gibraltar and 
others were alluded to; also their interest 
in relation to the history of man. Mr, 
John Ritchie. of the Boston Scientilic Se- 
ciety, described and enumerated the ice- 
caves of the world, with the various theo- 
ries of their formation. 

On February 9, The Amenities of Life 
and their Opposites” were treated for a 
half-hour very generally and delicately by 
Mrs. Spaulding A strong point made 
and approved, with much debating after- 
ward, was that marked efforts to do good 
in an ostentatious manner fail of their ob- 
ject and make one disliked. Opportunities 
for practising the amenities or their oppo- 
sites were signalized in regard to the ven- 
tilation of our rooms, where, it was suggest- 
ed, the need of pure air by many might be 
considerately met by the individual with 
change of seat, or donning of bonnet and 
wrap as for the street, where exercise 
warms and makes them perhaps no more 
needed. ‘The good woman of the club 
who conformed her condition to the gener- 
al welfare by an extra head-covering was 
commended, ‘The use of odors and any 
self-gratification annoying to others were 
deprecated, and self-sacrifice and consid- 
eration for others extolled. Home and 
school education in this direction were 
viewed as specially important. So also in 
the discussion, which was eminently prac- 
tical No part was more so than the ques- 
tioning whether true honesty of purpose 
is compatible with the favor of others; 
arguments on both sides being ready. but 
closing with the idea paramount that there 
is nobility and safety in obeying one’s 
higher behests, which should induce the 
favor of others. 

On Mareh 9 Mrs. Mary Gregory re- 
sponded to an invitation to address us on 
*Elocution,” by giving an interesting pa- 
per. She began with the structure of the 
bodily organs in exercise when speaking, 
and their qualifying uses in whispering, in 
falsetto, and in other varieties and moditi- 
cations of voice, whose early training was 
shown to be essential. ‘lo promote this 
vocal gymnastics, breathing unrestrained 
by tight clothing, also culture of the voice 
at home and at school, were advovated. 
Stress was laid upon its refining and elevat 
ing influence. ‘The truest vocal culture 
comes from within. so the esssy read, 
which was reiterated by another in the dis- 
cussion upon the possibility and value of 
vocal training at home and by teachers. All 
participants agreed in the moral effects, or 
otherwise, of voices soft and euphonious, 
or harsh and discordant; also upon the 
value to the child of examples of retine- 
ment and culture in tone and voice at 
home and at school. Mrs. Gregory kindly 
followed with rendings which had been re- 
quested. 

In April Miss Peabody read a paper on 
“Trifles.” Their importance she illustrat- 
ed by the cholera /aci/lus by microbes 
with names much longer than themselves, 
which produce such vast results, and by 
grains of sand, before which, in mass, man 
is powerless to preserve himself or his 
works. The noblest and grandest results 
in all directions of human eftort are attain- 
ed by careful attention to detail. The only 
thing to save a life devoted to details from 
degenerating into utter inanity is the con- 
scious recognition of the end to which they 
ought to tend,—a proper subordination of 
lesser ends to greater, and a due attention 
to proportion. Miss Peabody asked: Are 
the many details of woman's life, under 
her treatment, unrelated trifles? Is she by 
nature and edueation incompetent to take 
large views and grasp underlying princi- 
ples and the relations of things? Items 
and variety for discussion certainly were 
not wanting, under this broad subject, 
momentous in its minutive. 

On May 11, Miss Emma Brown read a 
carefully prepared paper on “Our Child- 
Toil rs in Shops aud Factories.” showing 
painstaking investigation into the condi- 
tion of a portion of our population little 
known tomany. Our Stateand laws make | 
it obligatory that every child old enough 
and under fourteen vears of age. shall have 
twenty weeks of schooling each year. Ef- 
forts to evade this by deception as to the 
age of children is often made by parents, 
guardians, and the children themselves, 
who have their own living to get, or to 
contribute to the maintenance of families. 
The State and its statutes provide for the 
well-being of the children, if only the re- 
quirements are honestly observed by over- 
seers and employers. Work on half time, 
as has been successfully tried in England, 
might, perhaps, solve the difficulty of ad- 
justing school hours and work, so that the 
greatest good may come to the child and 
the family, with advantages over evening 
schools. In the discussion following, the 
idea was advanced that some children had 
a harder time in their own homes than when 
earning their living outside. The ques- 
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| government was urged, as relating to| toiling child:en., whether in obliging less 


schooling or in assistance in the support 
of the families, was considered important 
and interesting. 

At the close of this, our last afternoon 
of the season. individual opinions were 
asked of its division of essay and discus- 
sion, as to their interest and usefulness to 
the Club. The general idea seemed to pre- 
vail of equal interest in both essay and dis- 
cus-ion, while the latver might be the more 
important as belonging to the afternoons 
of your Discussion Committee. 

CAROLINE A. KENNARD, Chairman. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


TWICKENHAM, JUNE 2, 1885, 


Fditors Woman's Journal: 


Mrs. Fawcett has just presented to the | 


Liberal Association of Hackney. the bor- 
ough which her lumented husband repre- 
sented in Parliament, a fine autotype por- 
trait of the late professor. [tis of large size, 
und bears the following quaint inserip- 
tion, appropriate to the sightless but far- 
seeing reformer who always advocated the 
cause of women, and looked forward con- 
fidently to their complete enfranchisement : 
Heury Faweett, Born 1833, Died 1884, 
“Ave, on tbe shores of darkness there is light, 
And precipices show untrodden xzreen ; 
There is a budding morrow in midnight, 
There is a triple sivbt in blindne-s keen. 
Such seeing hadst thuu.” 

The Fawcett Memorial has 
taken another form since [ mentioned it to 
you. The idea was to place a tablet with 
medallion portrait in Westminster Abbey, 
but the Dean has declined this proposal on 
the ground that the Women’s Memorial is 
“sectional” and not “national,” and there- 
fore has no claim to a place in the Abbey. 
It has since been decided by the committee 
of ladies who have charge of the fund, 
which amounts to about £500, to erect a 
drinking fountain on the Thames Embank- 
ment, one of the most beautiful thorough- 
fares in London, with a suitable inserip- 
tion Ja Memoriam. 1 may mention that 
the National Faweett Memorial is to in- 
clude a scholarship for the blind, to cost 
£2,000, tenable at any university in the 
United Kingdom, and that it is to be open 
both to men and women, 

A dedication, not only of national, but 
also of international interest. took place in 
Westminster Abbey lately when Mr. J. R. 
Lowell unveiled the bust of the poet Cole- 
ridge, who died fifty years ago. This tardy 
but just tribu e to his fame was presented 
by the executrix of the late Dr. Mercer, of 
Newport, R. [.,a bequest to the Abbey 
from your admiring countrymen. 

Mr. Humo Thorneyeroft, R. H., son of 
the favorite sculptress. Mrs. 
Thorneyeroft, was the artist, and he has 
not failed in giving the noble and beauti- 
ful brow of the poet, though, of course, he 
has had to indicate the irresolute mouth of 
the weak willed man. The dedicatory 
speeches were made before a large assem- 
bly of invited guests in the Chapter House 
—n grand octagon building with the usual 
palm-tree pillar supporting the lofty roof, 
and fine Gothic windows of painted glass, 
one of which is also a gift from America. 
The Chapter House is of historical interest, 
for Parliament assembled within its walls 
for 800 years, and it has witnessed many a 
struggle for liberty. 

Mr. Lowell's speech was all that we 
might expect a poet to say of a poet and of a 
thinker—*‘‘one of the most wonderful men 
Ihave ever met,” as Wordsworth said of 
Coleridge. Dean Bradley (a worthy suc- 
cessor of Dean Stanley) made a suitable 
preamble to the proceedings; Arehdeacon 
Farrar gave us some of his flowing periods, 
and Lord Houghton made one of his bright 
speeches, as enthusiastic as if he were near- 
er to eighteen than to eighty. Lord Cole- 
ridge contributed some boyish recollee- 
tions of his great uncle. Professor Black- 
ie, Robert Browning, and other kindred 
spirits, assisted with their presence. Many 
kindly and cordial allusions were made to 
America; our common language and litera- 
ture were celebrated, and finally the bust 
was unveiled in its place in Poets’ Corner. 


Women's 


queen's 


‘**Mid those who silver-penned have writ 
Words of force, of tire, of wit, 

Which far beyond oid England's shore 
‘Lheir flood of mirth and wisdom pour, 
Which seas stop not, nor mountains stay, 
But which like sunlight find their way 
From this their island place ot birth 

To ail the regions of the earth.” 


We have just had the annual presenta- 


tion day at London University, when some | 


300 graduates, twenty tive of whom were 
women, received degrees and honors. The 
oveasion is always an attractive one, and 
the Lecture Theatre was crowded with in- 
vited spectators. Seventeen of the ladies 
graduated B. A., and eight took various 
distinctions in science and medicine. Mrs. 
Bryant attained the highest rank, that of 
doctor of science in psychology, logic, and 
ethics. The ladies wore the same academic 
costume as the men, with a little feminine 
frill at the throat. The D. Se.’s robe was 
searlet lined with straw color. For from 
the Middle Ages down, doctors have al- 
ways worn scarlet in their official dress. 
London University makes no distinction of 
sex in its honors and awards, and the 
lady graduates take their places in convo- 
cation as well as in the classified degrees. 


The Society for Promoting the Employ. 
ment of Women held its annual meeting 
this week. It has been in existence twenty. 
six vears, and its work is similar to that 
of the employment department of the ad- 
inirable institution in Boston over which 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz presides,—the Woman's 
Eduvational and Industrial Union. The 
London Soviety is limited to the ‘Training 
and Employment of Women in Indastrial 


Pursuits In the past year sixty-four can. 


didates have obtained permanent employ- 











ment, and have begun to 


learn some business, under its auspices, 


ninety-four 


while 521 have been employed on tempor- 
ary work The occupations promoted are 


Artistic Work, House Decoration, ete. 
Lithography and Chromo-Lithography. 
Wood-Carving and Wood-Engraving. 
l\an-Tracing. 

Book-Keeping and Cierks. 

Srenography. 

Telephone and Type-Writing. 

Printing 

Matrons, Hospital Nurses, Waitresses, etc. 

The following paragraph appeared in 
the Election News of May 2%: 

“Last night a deputation from the Politi- 
cal Committee of the Camberwell Radical 
Club waited upon their honorary president, 
Miss Helen ‘Taylor, at her residence in Har- 
rington-Road, South Kensington, to invite 
her to become a Parliamentary candidate 
in the rad cal interest for North Camber- 
well at the general election. Mr.C > Am- 
mon, the secretary of the Club, stated 
that the numes of several gentlemen had 
been before the committee, but a strong 
feeling had been expressed in Miss ‘Tay- 
lor’s tavor. He pointed out that there was 
no statutory law against a lady sitting and 
voting in the House of Commons, and he 
was certain that Miss ‘Taylor. if she was 
willing to come forward would receive a 
large amount of support, especially from 
the working classes. Other members of 
the deputation spoke, and argued that the 
very fact of Miss ‘Taylor's candidature 
would give a new impetus to the move- 
ment for woman suffrage all over the coun- 
try. Inreply, Miss Helen Taylor said it was 
true that there was no law in existence to 
prevent a woman sitting in Parliament; in 
fact, one had taken her seat in the House 
before now. She would feel it an honor 
to contest the constituency as an earnest 
supporter of woman suffrage, as well as on 
other political grounds. If, however, there 
was a fair chance of a genuine working- 
man candidate being returned by the Radi- 
cals, she would not like to oppose him. 
This point was discussed for some time, 
and eventually Miss Taylor consented to 
accept the invitation, and to go to the poll.” 

Miss Helen Taylor is a member of the 
Loudon School Board, and step-daugiter 
of Mr. J. Stuart Mill. 

On the 24th inst. Mr. Woodall's Bill for 
the Enfranchisement of Women stands for 
a second reading. In the present clouded 
state of the Parliamentary programme it 
is impossible to predict its fate, even as re- 
gards a hearing. 

A letter in support of Lord Denman’s 
Bill, now before the House of Lords, has 
been forwarded to the peers who are mem- 
bers of that House. It urges the claims of 
women who are heads of households and 
tax-payers, and the injustice of the exclu- 
sion of women from the suffrage that is 
based on these qualifications. It points 
out that among the number thus excluded 
ure women land-owners, who form one- 
seventh of the Jand-proprietors of the 
country; women of means aud position 
living on their own property; schoolmis- 
tresses, and other teachers; women en- 
gaged in professional, literary, and artis- 
tic pursuits; women-farmers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and shop-keepers ; besides 
large numbers of self-supporting women 
engaged in industrial occupations. This 
letter is signed by representative women 
of all score of ladies of 
rank and title have aflixed their names to 
it; as many women holding offi ial rank as 
members of school boards and Poor-Law 
guardians, or managers of women’s co- 
operative societies ; thirty head-mistresses 
of schools and colleges ; a number of wom- 
en famous in literature or art, like Mary 
Howitt, Anna Swanwick, Frances Power 
Cobbe, A. Thackeray Ritchie, Julia Wedge- 
wood, Barbara L. S. Bodichon; scientific 
ladies, doctors in medicine, science, and 
law ; philanthropists, as Josephine FE. But- 
ler, and Ellice Hopkins, devoted to moral 
questions, Jessie Boucherett to women's 
employments, and A. Pauline Jeby, the 
benefactor of Bulgaria; the wives of mem- 
bers of Parliament and of college profes- 
sors, and other well-known names, make 
up the lisi of over two hundred signatures. 

Victor Hugo's funeral is the leading 
topic in all the journals to-day, and I can- 
not close my letter without dropping a 
flower on his bier. He was a faithful 
prophet to France. He held up the stan- 
dard of justice and humanity, and raised 
the mind of his countrymen by his own 
lofty ideals. In his love of liberty he was 
consistent, and when he said, ‘Je hais l'op- 
pression, d'une haine profonde,” he included 
the wrongs of women in his hatred, and 
demanded better things for them in the fu- 
ture. Looking with his historical vision 
over that future, he said in his oracular 
style: ““Man was the problem of the 
eighteenth century. Woman is the prob- 
lem of the nineteenth century. ‘The prob- 
lem is laid down and must be solved. Half 
of the human race is placed outside of the 
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pale of equality; they must be placed 
within it.” 

Victor Hugo's works are full of this spirit. 
His aspirations for liberty and equal rights 
embraced the whole of humanity—the low- 
est no less than the highest. It is touch- 
ing to read of the crowds of poor men, 
women, and children going out of Paris in 
the early morning yesterday, to eull any 
wayside wild flowers they could find and 
on their return throwing them at the feet 
of the gorgeously enwreathed cenotaph in 
the Place de l’Etoile. 

REBECCA MOORE, 


<i 
WOMEN IN ANCIENT RUSSIA. 


Very little has come down to us in re- 
gard to the life, customs, and manners of 
ancient Slaves. The Roman, Greek, and 
Arabian historians in speaking of this pow- 
erful race based their narratives, not on 
personal observations and knowledge of 
the country. but on second and third au- 
thority. ‘The most reliable information 
they could possibly obtain was furnished 
by the great number of Slavonian captives 
sold in the Byzantine and Roman siave- 
markets. ‘These were so numerous that 
their national name came to signify a slave. 
In their own language, however, this de- 
grading appellation slovo means word, 
speech, i. e., endowed with the gift of ut- 
terance, in contrast with foreigners, who 
were called *Niemtey,” or mutes. 

Till the end of the ninth century the 
“Slaves did not possess a written lan- 
guage, and very few relics of this period 
have been discovered. 

Their early history is shrouded in vague, 
contradictory legends. Popular 
games, and remnants of Paganism (which 
can be discovered even at this day), to- 
gether with some social institutions of very 
remote antiquity, are the only means 
which offer some disconnected glimpses 
into the dim past of the Russian people. 
In this article | will contine myself to the 
description of women of the great Russian 
tribe, the most numerous and powerful 
branch of the whole Slavonian race The 
physical characteristics of the race differ 
but slightly from those of most eastern 
nations. ‘The popular type of female beau- 
ty was distinguished by blond or light 
auburn hair, blue eyes, a fair complexion, 
or “face of blood and milk,” as the saying 
was, a well developed bust, a powerful 
body,coupled with soft, insinuating grace. 
In her walk she should be like a swan, 
floating on the water. 

Politically and socially, the position of 
the Russian women, especially of the high- 
er classes, varied greatly at different pe- 
riods of the Russian history. A mono- 
gram was the prevalent form of marriage 
among the Slaves. ‘Their women, though 
always subordinate to their husbands or 
elder male relatives, possessed, neverthe- 
less, a considerable degree of independence. 
Previous to the transformation of the patri- 
archal tribes or family communities into 
semi-autocratical principalities, women, in 
the absenve of older male relations, were 
frequently entrusted with the government 
of their clan. Ata later epoch they stood 
at the head of independent states, or acted 
as **vice kind” during the absence of their 
husbands. ‘This only refers to married 
women or widows. As girls and maidens 
they had little political or social signiti- 
Among the lower classes the girls 
enjoyed considerable freedom, although 
their marriage was almost invariably ar- 
ranged by their parents without regard to 
their personal feelings. 

The married life was a chain of uninter- 
rupted drudgery and absolute submission 
to their husbands and their family. The 
national songs, so sad and plaintive, very 
often refer to the sufferings of the young 
wife. She is the slave and scape-goxt of 
the whole family. Formerly it was the 
eustom in Great Russia to maintain large 
families consisting of several generations. 
They grew up. Men marrying remained 
under the control of their father or grand- 
father or great-grandfather. or mother, as 
the case might be. Women frequently 
acted as heads of families. Under such 
conditions the life of a young bride was not 
enviable, and a girl losing her maiden free- 
dom was bewailed and bemoaned by her 
friends. Nevertheless, an old maid was 
willing to remain marriageable. An old 
maid was considered a disgrace to her fam- 
ily, and so was an old bachelor, and among 
the Russian peasants there are very few of 
either. 

But miserable as was the lot of the Rus- 
sian woman of the lower classes, it was 
still preferable to that of the noble or gen- 
tlewoman. ‘The former, of no political in- 
fluence whatever, and a mere.drudge in 
her family, at least had a useful oceupa- 
tion, and was not socially restrained; she 
could witness the proceedings of the pop- 
ular assembly, walk through the street 
and in other public places, with uncovered 
face, and could participate in the simple 
amusements of her class. Not so her aris- 
tocratic sister. ‘The higher her social po- 
sition the more complete her seclusion, 
which,.in its rigidity, greatly resembled a 
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Mussulman Serail. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the Russian 
women of high rank were condemned to 
analmost monastic seclusion. They never 
left their palaces except in going tochurch 
or ona pilgrimage to some sacred shrine. 
Outside of their rooms their faces were 
closely veiled. The ladies of the royal 
house were accompanied in their travels 
by a body-guard of girls on horseback, 
but with carefully-concealed faces. At 
home high-born ladies were always sur- 
rounded by a small court of duennas, 
nuns, monks, “naturals,” who were be- 
lieved to be blessed by God, dwarfs, and a 
host of waiting women. <All their time 
Was spent in prayer, gossip. and embroid- 
ery of church ornaments, or common gar- 
ments. Nobody could enter the women’s 
apartments except ceclesiastics, the hus- 
band, and his father-in-law. ‘The mar- 
riages were arranged by the parents of 
both contracting parties. In many cases 
the bridegroom first saw his wife at the 
altar. But when a Russian ezar decides to 
marry. all the aristocratic families bring 
their handsomest daughters for the inspec- 
tion of the autocrat. Neither fair nor foul 
means were ever spared in order to capti- 
vate the royal bridegroom. Magic charms 
and love drinks were in great demand. 
Many anxious mothers ordered special 
mass services to be held before the patron 
saints of the fair maidens. 

What an amount of jealous intrigue and 
envy such a custom created may be easily 
imagined. Ona designated day all bridal 
candidates assembled in the gorgeous Mos- 
cow palace. ‘The Czar declared his pret- 
erence. In choosing his wife, the Czar 
elevated the whole rave. Rich presents of 
land, money, and jewels were showered on 
members of the lucky family, who also 
povsessed themselves of the most protit- 
able oflives. The poorest reward fell to 
the lot of the bride, whose sole importance 
lay in her capacity to give male successors 
to the reigning dynasty. If she failed in 
this important duty, she was usually sent 
toa monastery as a nun, so that her lord 
might marry again. Generally speaking, 
she only changed her place of captivity, 
for the Royal Palace was no less a prison 
than the abodes of misguided or unfortu- 
nate devotees. ‘That under such a system 
the nation could not reach a high moral or 
intellectual standard is self-evident. The 
influence of ignorant and bigoted mothers 
on the life of the nation was disastrous, 
and Russia remained stagnant for many 
long cen‘uries, left far behind other Eu- 
ropean nations in all intellectual progres- 
sive pursuits. 

When Peter the Great inaugurated the 
reformatory era in Russia, he took care to 
secure the co-operation of the women, 
drawing them out of their humiliating dun- 
yeons. His successors continued to do the 
same for a time, and the Russian woman 
began to slowly conquer the rights that she 
had been so long deprived of. Economical 
independence wus secured, her education 
advanced ; in short, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury began-the emancipation of the Rus- 
sian women. 

‘lo our present time, to Nicholas and the 
three Alexanders, is due the contemptible 
task of debarring women from higher edu- 
eation and professional study. ‘The un- 
wise short-sightedness of such an oppres- 


sion is well illustrated by the great num-. 


ber of high-born, well-bred ladies who join 
the revolutionary party; frequently even 
its extreme wing. the Terrorists. But little 
can be gained by physical violence, and the 
brutish opposition to the emancipation of 
women is absurd. If we wish to have in- 
telligent, independent men, we must have 
intelligent and independent women. For. 
like women, like men. 
Borys F. Gorow. 
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AMERICAN GIRLS IN ITALY. 


Theodore Stanton, in a recent letter to 
the Chicago IJnter-Ocean, gives some inter- 
esting particulars concerning two young 
American singers in Italy :— 

“The recent achievements on this side of 
the world of two American girls also de- 
serve some words of notice. 1 refer to the 
débuts in Italy on the operatic stage of 
Miss Annie Lippincott (Grace Greenwood's 
daughter), and of Miss Ada Arthurs, of 
Toronto, Canada. Miss Lippincott made 
her début in ‘Trieste. a strange city 
where she did fot know a soul; so 
her success, which was really brilliant, 
was perfectly genuine and purely ar- 
tistic. She did not resort to pufting eith- 
er before or after her first appearance. 
This I know to be strictly true, and it is 
worth bearing in mind, for more than one 
American debutante in Italy has had more 
success in the newspapers than on the 
stage. The first acquaintance Grace Green- 
wood and Miss Lippincott had with Trieste 
journalists or musical authorities was 
when several of them hurried behind the 
scenes after the opera to congratulate 
mother and daughter on the evening's tri- 
umph. All the press notices—some of 
which I have seen—were, Lam told, gener- 
ally complimentary, and not one was 
bought-—as often happens—or even so- 
licited. Miss Lippincott’s professional so- 
briquet is Anita Armour. Anita was the 
name of Garibaldi’s heroic young wife, 
whom the Italians remember with joy. 
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This change of Annie to Anita seems, 
therefore. to have been a happy thought, 
for several of the ‘Trieste papers mention it 
with evident pleasure. Armour is, [ am 
informed, the name of a brave ancestor of 
Mr. Lippincott. one Sir John Armour — If, 
in tine, Grace Greenwood will not mother 
the ‘Siva Letters, [ am sure that she is 
preud of being the author of Anita Ar- 


| tour, 


**Miss Lippincott’s most. intimate friend, 
Miss Arthurs. made her first plunge into 
the turbid operatic current just one week 
before Anita Armour. Her suecess, which 
occurred at Parma, was also most legiti- 
mate and incontestible. She creared an 
absolute furore in that aristocratic old city 
as Margherita in Faust. Miss Ada Ar- 
thurs is the daughter of the late George 
Allan Arthurs, and granddaughter of 
James Austin, Esq., President of the Do- 
minion Bank. Ada Arturi, as Miss Ar- 
thurs is known on the stage, is still very 
young. Her youth and freshness, her 
beauty, elegance, and dramatic talent, com- 
bined with a fine voice and an admirable 
method, have caused her to be hailed as a 
veritable ‘star.’ an ‘artist.’ and an ‘ideal 
Margherita’ by the Italian journals and 
musical critics. 

‘These two girls have been associated in 
study for nearly three years. [have often 
seen them in Paris devoting conscientious- 
ly long hours every day to their work. 
In order to obtain better instruction they 
went to Milan several months ago. A 
friend of mine in the peninsyla, who knows 
them both, wrote me last March, as fol- 
lows: ‘Say what you will, the true Italian 
method can never be thoroughly acquired 
in Paris of French teachers or of Italians 
long absent from Italy. ‘The Italian lan- 
guage is in itself a liberal education in mu- 
sic. Miss Lippincott had letters to Lam- 
perti, but not finding him at Milan, has 
been for about four months under the in- 
struction of the great old maestro’s favor- 
ite pupil, and duly appointed substitute, 
Mme. Della Valle, who, many think, has 
improved on his wonderful method. Be- 
fore going to this maestro Miss Lippincott 
studied three months with Galetti, who is 
a great singer, but not so fine a teacher as 
Della Valle, who is in fact a woman of 
original genius, an enthusiast, almost a fa- 
natic in her art. She has many pupils on 
the stage, and Miss Lippineott and Miss 
Arthurs will soon be among the number. 
Theve is in Italy nowadays no royal road 
and no path of roses to suceess. In this 
land where laurels grow, they must yet be 
earned. Among these passionate lovers of 
song, the fairest stranger must not expect 
to be paid, but must pay to sing, at least 
for the first time, in order to prove her 
qualities.” 

“I have dwelt at considerable length 
upon the creditable début of these two 
young Americans, and upon operatic 
teaching in Italy, because several of your 
girl-readers who have sweet voices and 
strong ambition may be planning even now 
to follow their example and to flee to the 
land of melody. But before they do so let 
them weigh well the difficulties that surely 
await them, and be prepared to accept re- 
signedly and bravely the disappointments 
which may fall to their lot, for the profes- 
sion of prima donna, like all the other pro- 
fessions, is overcrowded, although, as 
Webster has said, there is room higher up.” 
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ENGLISH LADIES TO THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


The following letter has been sent by 
English ladies to members of the House of 
Lords in support of the Women’s Suffrage 
Bill: 

**To the Right Honorable the Lord——: 

** My Lord—We have observed that a bill 
has been presented to the House of Lords 
for extending the right of voting at Parlia- 
mentary elections to women. We desire 
to call your Lordship’s attention to the 
bill, and earnestly beg your favorable con- 
sideration for the question. 

The claim of women who are heads of 
households. and as such required to con- 
tribute to Imperial and local taxation, 
to the correlative right to the Parliamenta- 
ry vote. has been continuously presented 
before Parliament and the country since 
1867; and we respectfully represent that 
the period when the Legislature is occu- 
pied with measures relating to the better 
representation of the people is a proper 
time for the settlement of this claim. 

**By the extension of household suffrage 
to all classes of men throughout the coun- 
try, the injustice of the continued exclu- 
sion of women possessed of the sane qual- 
ification is emphasized and _ intensified. 
Among the number thus excluded are 
women landowners, who form one-seventh 
of the land proprietors of the country ; 
women of means and position living on 
their own property; schoolmistresses and 
other teachers; women engaged in profes- 
sional, literary, and artistic pursuits; 
women farmers, merchants. manufactur- 
ers, and shopkeepers; besides large num- 
bers of self-supporting women engaged in 
industrial occupations. The continued ex- 
clusion of so large a proportion of the 
property, industry, and intelligence of the 
country from all representation in the Leg- 
islature is injurious to those excluded, and 
to the community at large. 

We, therefore, respectfully and earnest- 
ly pray that your Lordship will give your 
vote in favor of the second reading of the 
bill now before your Lordship’s House, 
and will take such further steps as may be 
necessary in order to secure the extension 
of the franchise to women under such con- 
ditions as may be deemed equitable and 
expedient by the wisdom of Parliament. 

We are, my lord, yours respectfully,” ete. 

The above is signed by hundreds of peer- 
esses and women of the highest social po- 
sition in Great Britain. 

ee ™ 
Hale’s Honey the great Couch cure,25c. ,50c.&£$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Buniona 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove, 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in | Minute,25e 
Dean's Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 0a. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Eighteen Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C, T. U. Seeks the Bullot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wasbington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Biackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 

Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 

Independence Day tor Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WoOMAN’s JOURNAL Oflice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Woman Suffrage E-sential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Ilon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curus. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

Hiow Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 

Best Remedies 


Hood's 
Sarsapurillar sions 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in iis action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take a few doses of Hoon’s VEc- 
ETABLE PILLs. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparil!a for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial ahd be yourself again? 





Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, “‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 

Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
‘averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by CG 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


[te Use Hoon’s TooTrn-PownpeEnr. 
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HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 
FOR SICK AND. WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
verfect in bread-making properties. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN is a sure remedy 
for OVER FATNESS, DIABETES, and DysPEPsta. 
OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 

delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 

Especially sustaining to the Bratt WORKER. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 
bnilders up \o CONSUMPTION and NERVOUSLY EN- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat- 
ForMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila- 
tion, and ia without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
clogging effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, etc., an 
excellent beverage of which children may safely 
partake. 

OUR VITALINE (Wheat Phosphate) is a positive re- 
pairer of brain waste. 

OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure Const:pa- 
TION and PILEes. 

LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT’S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 

Tuomas J. Cowie, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship ‘New Hampshire,”” Newport, R.1., writes: 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. R. Lezps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our “Gluten” is the best made in 
Europe or America. 


Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 





“The book is highly interesting.”—Ma/den Mirror. 


“The book is very excellent."—Susan B. Anthony. 

“It contains many times it* value in argument and 
useful information.”— Woman's Journal. 

“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 

“The mort interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”’"—Jirs. Livermore. 

“It is a book that deserves to be read, and wil! chal- 
lenge all the «kill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.’ — Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have seen.’’— 
Clinton Times. 

“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.’’— Cleveland 
Leader. 


“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.”"— Zion's Herald. 


“A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 
’ 


Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.’’—NVew 
Northwest, 


Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 


For B8ale at this office. Sent by mail when desired. 


THE UNION SIGNAL, 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 





The 


Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


organ of the National Woman's 


ponent of its aims and methods. 
A Family Paper of the Highest Ciass. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 


of the ablest writers in the country. 
SAMPLE COPIES FEE, 


Every reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of ‘Tie UNION 


SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to: offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WoMAN’s JOUR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ll. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsy!vania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington. |). ©. 
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“THE READY BINDER," 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal” Office. 


Rr Send six cents ter postage and 
A PRIZE receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, ot 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. Atonce address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A file 
torv of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lac 
Authors. T47 pages. 82 Fine Engravings. Lady Agents easily 
earn $50 to 8100 amonth sure. Send for ( weet De 


etc. to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Mart! nr 
. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 


business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 


Boston. Registered Letters or I’. O. money orders may 
be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. : 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
firet subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper isa receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
celved. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
fog year without waiting fora bill, 





DAIRY FARMING IN BOSTON. 


It would hardly be believed that the 
largest dairy farming in Massachusetts is 
carried on in this city. But so it is. In 
the large building on ‘Tremont Street, cor- 
ner of Castle Street, with the sign “°C. 
Brigham, Milk Contractor,” is a manufac- 
tory of dairy products which, on the day 
I chanced, by the merest accident, to see 
it, bad received 7,000 cans of milk, with 
eight and «a half quarts in eachcan. The 
cars run so near the door that the cane, 
packed with ice, are passed from the car 
directly into the building. Here the milk 
is at once poured into centrifugals. I 
should not dare state the number of revo- 
lutions they are said to make in a minute. 
But the rapid whirl sends the cream ina 
steady stream from near the top, and the 
skimmed milk in an equally steady stream 
from near the bottom. Six hundred cans 
of the milk thus skimmed were that day 
taken to Woburn to feed pigs. None of 
the skimmed milk is ever sold to milk- 
dealers. But from a clean, ice-cold tank itis 
sold for three cents a glass. One cent a 
glass would be ample pay for it. Hungry 
children and poor people call for it, and at 
one cent vast quantities would be sold. 

Most of the cream is sold to hotels and 
for ice-cream. It is sold to families by 
the quart, and also by the glass, and drank 
on the spot drawn from ice-cold tanks. 
But a considerable part of it is manu- 
factured into butter. Evert necessary ap- 
pliance of power to machinery is here 
used for the easiest and speediest manu- 
facture. It was a delight to see the great 
piles of sweet creamy butter ready to be put 
up in neat white-wood tubs of all sizes to 
suit customers, made into pound or 
half-pound pats, and kept on ice-cold 
marble shelves, for those who desire only 
a small amount. Some of the butter is 
made up without salt to suit German and 
English customers who prefer it in that 
way. 

All the skimmed milk not otherwise dis- 
posed of is collected in a huge tank in the 
top of the building, and there is made into 
‘*skim-milk cheese,” and this too, though 
sold in large quantities, may be bought by 
the pound from an ice-cold shelf below. 

So great was my delight at having found 
a place in the city where real cows’ milk, 
sweet cream, and fresh butter could al- 
ways be had at a reasonable price, that I 
began at once toinform my friends. Many 
of them already procured their supplies 
from this place. This article is written 
for the benefit of women who would be 
glad to provide good dairy food for their 
families, if they knew where they could get 
it. L. Se 
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SIX SUCCESSFUL CONVENTIONS. 


Six successful woman suffrage conven- 
tions have been held during the past week 
in Western Massachusetts. 

A Woman Suffrage Convention was held 
in Springtield, on Monday afternoon, June 
22, at Gill's Hall. Mrs. Dr. Blackmer, 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, presided, and made an opening ad- 
dress expressing her cordial sympathy 
with the movement and welcoming the 
speakers present from other localities. 

Mr. Seth Hunt, of Springfield, folloyved, 
and spoke as follows :— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE A 

MENT. 


The woman suffrage cause, it seems to 
me, is eminently a_ religious movement. 
It reaches down to the very foundations of 
republican government and the moral law. 
Our legislators are bound by the sacred ob- 
ligations of the Golden Rule to withhold 
no Jonger the ballot from their sisters, 
daughters, wives, and mothers. Men would 
not wish to have the precious right of suf- 
frage taken away from themselves. What 
moral right, then, have they to withhold 
it from others ? 

Instead of viewing the woman suffrage 
cause, as it clearly is, as a reform that 
takes hold of the primal and eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, some people 
erroneously look upon it as one of mere 
party policy, involving no moral obliga- 
tion. And it may possibly be in part ow- 
ing to such an erroneous view that the 
churches have not more generally taken up 
this great reformatory work. 

Let us look at some of the religious bear- 
ings of this movement. How much, for 
instance, is said in the Bible against the 
sin of oppressing the widow and the fath- 
erless. We are there solemnly called upon 
to *‘judge the fatherless and plead for the 
widow.” and any oppression of these sons 
and daughters of affliction is denounced as 
a sin of the deepest dye. Now, in what 
way are the widow and fatherless most 


RELIGIOUS MOVE- 
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liable to encounter oppression that they 
are powerless to remove? Is it not through 
unjust laws enacted and enforced by the 
iron hand of civil government? Who, then, 


is most interested in having impartial and | 


humane laws regarding the interests of the 
widow? Why, of course, the widow her- 
self. Widows, then, should have a voice 
in making the laws by which they are to 
be governed. Do we not all 
give the ballot to the widow is the right, 
the benevolent, the religious thing to do, 
and to do at once? 

Ifa widow approves of the law that gives 
her the use of only one-third of her hus- 
band’s estate, although, if she had died 
first, her husband would have had the use 
of one-half of hers, why should she not have 
the privilege of expressing through the bal- 
lot her approval of giving her the use of 
only one-third ; just as the husband now, by 
the ballot, expresses his preference for one- 
half of his wife’s estate? By the way, this 
third, or the widow's dower, is spoken of in 


see that to | 


| 
| 
| 


the plural form as her “thirds,” although, 


so far from being in the plural number, it 
is singular in more senses than one:—it is 
very singular. Perhaps this anomaly in 
grammar springs from the same source as 
that anomaly in arithmetic where the men 
are reckoned to be the whole number of 
the citizens of the State, while, in fact, 
they are only a fraction, or less than one- 
half of the body politic. 

But to return to the consideration of the 
religious aspect of the woman suffrage re- 
form. Wearetold, in the New Testament, 
that relizion, such as will stand the test of 
the final judgment, is the doing of good to 
all mankind; visiting the prisoner and the 
sick, feeding the hungry, and clothing the 
nuked. Now the most potent means for 
ameliorating the conditions of the prison- 
er, the sick, and the poor, is the law-mak- 
ing power of civil government. Govern- 
ment has the whole control of prisons and 
prisoners. It establishes and controls 
almshouses, hospitals, and other charitable 
and reformatory institutions. Js it not, 
then, clearly a religious work to give wom- 


| They have 


en the suffrage, and thereby place at their | 


command the mighty forces of the civil 


government wherewith they can ina thous | 


and ways bless the prisoner, the sick, and 
the destitute ? 

Another point should be here noted as 
showing the religious bearing of the wom- 
an suffrage movement. By withholding 
from women the elective franchise, we 
break the fifth commandment, which re- 
quires every one to honor his mother ;—the 
commandment distinguished as the first 
with promise. When we give to ignorant 
and immoral men the right to vote, and, at 
the same time, deny the ballot to our moth- 
ers, we shamefully dishonor our mothers, 
for we thereby virtually proclaim and 
sanction the glaring falsehood that women 
are inferior to men; yea, inferior to men 
of the lowest grade. 

I might multiply instances, but the fore- 


| them against their will. 


going are suflicient to show that the wom- | 


an suffrage reform is a truly religious 
movement, and that, in the very nature of 
things, it takes hold, as with hooks of 
steel, upon those arrangements that most 
vitally affect the welfare of mankind. 


When woman becomes man’s helpmeet | 


in administering this government under 
which all wrongs may be righted, without 
violence or bloodshed, through the silent 
potency of the ballot, then for the first 
time in the history of the world, a true re- 
public will arise and shine, full-orbed, 
‘‘o’er thrones and globes elate.” ‘l'o this 
unitied republic, in which there wi!l be no 
distinctions, as to rights of citizenship, on 
account of sex, color, or nationality, may 
be fittingly addressed the words of the 
poet :— 

“There's freedom at thy gates, and rest 

For Earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 

A shelter for the bunted head, 

For the starved laborer toi! and bread. 

Power at thy bounds, 
Stops, and calls back his battled bounds.” 
Addresses were also made by Rev. Mr. 

Mason, of the Universalist Church, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, and Miss Cora Scott Pond. 
More than eighty citizens of Springtield 
signed an agreement to forma woman suf- 
frage league, and we hope that an organ- 
ized effort will be made to secure, this 


the disposal of the suffragists. Hon. C A, 
Corser presided both at the afternoon and 
evening meetings. Rev. Granville Pierce 
(Unitarian), and Rev. Mr. King pastor of 
the M. E. Church, spoke strongly for the 
political rights of women. Here, also, 
many names were given for the formation 
of a league, and steps will be taken to in- 
fluence the choice of legislators this fall 
who will vote for the municipal woman 
suffrage bill, in place of Hemphill and 
Wright, who voted against it. ‘The success 
of the meeting in Holyoke is largely due to 
the persevering efforts of Miss Hannah 
Wild, who entertained the speakers. 
Particulars of the conventions in North- 
ampton, Greenfield, and Pittstield will be 
given next week. H. B. B. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION AGAIN. 


‘Two or three women who generally read 
the Christian Union with much pleasure 
have expressed to us their dislike of the 
way in which it treats the woman question. 
reason for their strictures. 
Here is an editorial which appeared in the 
Christian Union of last week: 

**An unexpected witness appears to con- 
firm the view of the Christian Union re- 
specting woman suffrage. Caroline Healey 
Dall, a veteran advovate of woman suf- 
frage, declares, in a recently published let- 
ter, that she has seen fora long time ‘that 
the feeling of the more highly educated 
people in Boston is less favorable to an 
extension of suffrage than it was twenty 
years ago, and that the consummation 
which she desires and anticipates ‘has 
been set back at least another generation 
in my native State by the indiscretions 
and short-sightedness which have accom- 
panied this agitation.” Suffrage is a duty 
rather than a right, and most women to- 
day believe themselves exempt from this 
duty, along with that of bearing arms 
and serving on juries. The obstacle to 
women’s suflrage is not man’s selfishness, 
but woman's reluctance. If the instipet 
of the best women in the country against 
the ballot is nature’s protest against it, 
agitation is futile; if it is due to woman's 
false education, the gemedy is a broader 
and a better education. At all events, 
women must first be induced to ask for the 
ballot, for men will not impose it upon 
We believe that 
it is true in other States than in Massa- 
chusetts that the feeling of the more high- 
ly educated people is less favorable to the 
extension of the suffrage than it was.” 

Ifa single suffragist can be found who 
expresses a despondent opinion as to the 
prospects of the reform, however little 
conversant she may be with the work, oppo- 
nents are sure to quote her as an authority. 
The fact that ninety-nine suffragists out 
of a hundred hold the contrary view goes 
for nothing. 

Fortunately, we can set against Mrs. 
Dall’s opinion that of Clara Barton, who 
lately spent «a good deal of time in this 
State, and who is not wholly unacquainted 
with the “highly educated”’ people here. 
Last February she was asked her opin- 
ion of the state and growth of woman 
suffrage in the East. She answered, “1 
believe it to be steadily growing. both in 
publie sentiment and in numbers.” The 
woman suffrage petition of last year was 
the largest ever sent in in this State, and 
more than four times as large as that of 
the year before. This does not look as 
if the cause were losing ground among 
people in general. But it is among the 
‘highly educated” that the falling-oft is 
said to exist. As it happens, there were 
so many eminent names which appeared 
on the woman suffrage petition for the 
first time this year, that the fact excited 
comment in the daily papers, and even. if 


| our memory serves, in papers Opposed to 


fall, the nomination and election of repre- | 


sentatives friendly to municipal woman 
suffrage. The Republican, Union, News, 
and Democrat, all gave ¢riendly notices in 


advance, and the Repu/lican gave a good | 
| people is less favorable than it was” to the 


report of the proceedings. ‘The speakers 
were hospitably entertained by Mrs. Dr. 
Church and Mrs. M. A. Clark. 

Mr. Blackwell reminded his hearers that 
of the five representatives of Springfield 
in the last legislature, only one, Mr. Cook, 
voted for suffrage, while four—Smith, 
Richards, Kendrick, and Stacy — voted 
against it. Itis hoped that the men and 
women of Springfield who believe in wom- 
an suffrage will be able to prevent the re- 
turn of the opponents and send suffragists 
in their stead. 

At Westtield, on Tuesday morning, June 
23, the speakers were met at the station by 
Mr. James Noble, at whose pleasant home 
the friends of woman suffrage always meet 
with a cordial welcome. Mrs. Vandeusen, 
president of the W.C. T. U., presided at 
the afternoon meeting. In the evening 
there was a large attendance. ‘Prof. Scott, 
principal of the Normal School, presided, 
and spoke earnestly in behalf of suffrage. 
This school is co-educational in fact as well 
asin name. Fifty-four names were pledged 
to a woman suffrage league in Westfield. 
They include some of the most respected 
men and women of the town, and that of 

tepresentative Eggleston among the num- 
ber. 

At Holyoke, on Wednesday, June 24, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was placed at 


| where made to her. 


woman suffrage. 
It is hard to see how any one at all fa- 


miliar with the facets can think that 
in Massachusetts and other States ‘the 
feeling of the more highly educated 


extension of suffrage to women. Mrs. 
Livermore has unusual opportunities to feel 
the publie pulse. Every year she makes 
a lecturing tour through the Union. Every 
year hitherto she has been waited upon at 
one or more places by the persons under 
whose auspices she was to speak, and re- 
quested not to make any reference to 
woman suffrage. The subject was unpop- 
ular, and it would not do. This year, for 
the first time, no such request was any- 
On the contrary, in 
several places, the clergyman, or deacon, 


| or Lyceum committee, asked her before- 


| 


hand to be sure to bring woman suftrage 
in. The popular mind was all alive on 
that subject, and she would be expected to 
say something about it. Straws show 
which way the wind blows. 

Another very signiticant straw is the 
formation of an active anti-woman-suf- 
frage association in Massachusetts. Our 
opponents evidently do not share Mrs. 
Dall’s impression that woman suffrage in 
this State “has been set back at least an- 
other generation.” If they did, they 
would leave the task of opposing it to their 
children, somewhere about the year 1915, 
when the danger should again become im- 
minent. Of course the statement is often 
made, for campaign purposes, that woman 
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suffrage is losing ground; but busy people 
do not form associations, and spend time 
and money, to fight offa reform which is 
in no danger of coming. Actions speak 
louder than words. 

Suffrage is a right as much as it is a 
duty; and to withhold a right is a sin. 
The obstacle to woman suffrage is the re- 
fusal of our law-makers to let those wom- 
en vote who wish to do so. The direct re- 
sponsibility lies where the direct power 
lies—with the men. Any effort to cast 
the responsibility upon the women, besides 
being unjust, tends to deaden the con- 
sciences of men to what is primarily their 
duty. In one of Kingsley’s books, a cer- 
tain abbot declares that all the sin in the 
world is the fault of the Christian church, 
since if the church even for one day were 
what she ought to be, the world would be 
converted before night-fall. This argu- 
ment has always been a favorite with the 
unconverted, but it is not admitted by the 
church. ‘The direct responsibility for sin 
rests with the sinner, though a tremend- 
ous indirect responsibility may lie upon 
those who could have helped him and did 
not. Undoubtedly an indirect responsibil- 
ity rests upon women to stir men up to 
their duty in regard to granting suffrage; 
and that is just what we suffragists are 
trying to do by our much-deprecated *agi- 
tation.” 

The Christian Union assumes that ‘the 
instinct of the best women” is ‘against 
the ballot.” If this were the case, such 
women Clara Barton and Florence 
Nightingale would not be found asking for 
it—to say nothing of Harriet leecher 
Stowe, Alice and Phebe Cary, Louisa Al- 
cott, Maria Mitchell, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and others who are not commonly 
counted among our worst women, 

But we are told, ‘*Women must first be 
induced to ask for the ballot, for men will 
not impose it upon them against their 
will.” Since thousands of women ask for 
the ballot every year, this argument is 
hardly pertinent. What the Christian 
Union probably means is that suffrage will 
not be granted till a majority of women 
ask for it. But all experience points 
to the contrary conclusion. During the 
last seventeen years, school suffrage has 
been granted to women in thirteen States, 
full suffrage in three Territories, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage (to single women and 
widows) in England, Scotland, Ontario, 
and Nova Scotia. ‘The property rights of 
women and their educational and indus- 
trial opportunities have also been enor- 
mously enlarged. And it is a simple his- 
toric fact that every new right which has 
thus far been “imposed” upon women— 
whether in regard to property, education, 
or suffrage—has been granted at the 
urgent petition of a few, before the major- 
ity of women had expressed or felt any de- 
sire for it. A. 8. B. 
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A WOMAN AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


as 





One advantage arises in the hour of 
peril. If the storm-cloud be dark enough, 


if terror and dismay overwhelm us, if we 
feel keenly our need of a deliverer, narrow 
prejudices are forgotten. Obstinacy and 
pride are crushed beneath the weight of a 
pressing necessity. The hand of the de- 
liverer is grasped, in darkness, without 
hesitation. If it is a helping hand, that 
for the moment is all we care to know. 

There was an hour in our national his- 
tory of such imminent peril. Such a ery 
went up for help'in our extremity that 
President Lincoln and his counsellors 
wasted no time on sentimental prejudice. 
When a woman presented at the war oflice 
a plan of campaign marked by astonishing 
insight and sagacity, they did not stop to 
theorize about woman's sphere or capae- 
ity. The plan bore the divine warrant of 
superiority. ‘The hand of the deliverer was 
offered and accepted. 

‘The statement made to Miss Carroll by 
Hon. B. F. Wade, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, gives 
a graphie account of the steps taken on 
the adoption of her plan for the ‘Tennessee 
‘ampaign. Stanton was made secretary 
of war, and generals were appointed, for 
the express purpose of carrying out her 
designs. ‘lo those who remember the as- 
pect of affairs at the time, when we saw 
just what we were permitted to see, and 
no more, this glimpse behind the scenes 
has a special interest. Here is Senator 
Wade's statement: 

** Dear Miss Carroll,—I had no part in 
getting up the Committee [on the Conduct 
of the War]. The first intimation to me 
was that I had been made the head of it. 
But I never shirked a public duty, and at 
once went to work to do all that was pus- 
sible to save the country. We went fully 
into the examination of the several plans 
for military operations then known to the 
government, and we saw plainly enough 
that the time it must take to execute any 
of them would make it fatal to the Union. 

‘*We were in the deepest despair, until 
just at this time Colonel Scott informed 
me that there was a plan already devised 
which, if executed with secrecy, would 
open the ‘Tennessee and save the National 
cause. I went immediately to Mr. Lin- 
coln and talked the whole matter over. He 





said he did not himself doubt that the plan 
was feasible, but said there was one diffi. 
culty in the way: that no military or nayal 
man had any idea of such a movement, jt 
being the work of a civilian, and none of 
them would believe it safe to make such 
an advance upon only a navigable river 
with no protection bat a gun-boat fleet, 
and they would not want to take the risk, 
He said it was devised by Miss Carrol), 
and military men were extremely jealous 
of all outside interference. [pleaded earn. 
estly with him, for { found there -were in. 
fluences in his Cabinet then averse to his 
taking the responsibility, and wanting 
everything done in deterence to the views 
of MeClellan and Halleck. IL said to Mr, 
Lincoln: ‘You know weare now in the last 
extremity. and you have to choose between 
adopting and at once executing a plan 
which you believe to be the right one, and 
save the country, or defer to the* opinions 
of military men in command, and lose the 
country.’ He finally decided he would 
take the initiative; but there was Mr. Bates, 
who had suggested the gun-boat fleet, and 
wanted to advance down the Mississippi, 
as originally designed; but after a little he 
came to see that no result could be achieved 
on that mode of attack, and he united with 
us in favor of the change of expedition as 
you recommended. 

After repeated talks with Mr. Stanton, 
I was entirely convinced that if placed at 
the head of the war department he would 
have your plan executed vigorously, as he 
fully believed it was the only means of 
safety, as Ldid. Mr. Lincoln, on my sug- 
vesting Stanton, asked me how the lead- 
ing Republicans would take it—that Stan- 
ton was fresh from the Buchanan Cab- 
inet, and many things said of him. I in- 
sisted he was our man withal, and brought 
him and Lincoln into communication, and 
Lincoln was entirely satistied; but so soon 
as it got out, the doubters came to the 
front. Senators and members called on 
me. L sent them to Stanton and told them 
to decide for themselves. The gun-boats 
were then nearly ready for the Mississippi 
expedition, and Mr. Lincoln agreed, as soon 
us they were, to start the Tennessee move- 
menpt. It was determined that as soon as 
Mr. Stanton came into the department, then 
Col. Scott should go out to the Western 
armies, and make ready for the campaign 
in pursuance of your plan, as he has testi- 
fied before committees. It was a great 
work to get the matter started; you have 
no idea of it. Wealmost fought for it. If 
ever there was a righteous claim on earth, 
you have one. L have often been sorry 
that, knowing all this, as [ did then, I had 
not publicly declared you as the author, 
But we were fully alive to the importance 
of absolute secrecy. I trusted but few of 
our people; but to pacify the eountry I 
announced from the Senate that the armies 
were about to move, and inaction was no 
longer to be tolerated. Mrs Fessenden, 
head of the Finance Committee, who had 
been told of the proposed advance, also 
stated in the Senate that what would be 
achieved in a few more days would satisfy 
the country and astound the world. 

“As the expedition advanced, Mr. Lin- 
coln, Mr. Stanton, and myself frequently 
alluded to your extraordinary sagacity and 
unselfish patriotism, but all agreed that 
you should be recognized for your most 
noble service, and properly rewarded for 
the same. 

“The last time [saw Mr. Stanton he was 
on his death-bed; he was then most earn- 
est in his desire to have you come before 
Congress, as [ told you soon after, and 
said that if he lived, he would see that just- 
ive was awarded you. ‘This I have told 
you often since, and L believe the truth in 
this matter will finally prevail. 

Bb. F. WApE.” 

The plan laid before the war department 
by Miss Carroll, Nov. 30, 1861, being thus 
adopted and fairly started, she continued 
to supervise its progress, and sent in writ- 
ten communications for this purpose Janu- 
ary 5, March 26, May 14, and October 1s, 
1862. The campaign was carried out main- 
ly in aceordance with those suggestions, 
the Committee recognizing, as Cassius M. 
Clay expresses it, that ‘tin military genius 
Miss Carroll towered above all the gener- 
als.” Senator Jacob Howard, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Forty-Second Con- 
gress, said that **she did more for the coun- 
try than all the military generals; she 
showed where to fight and how to strike 
the rebellion on the head; possessing, 
withal, judicial learning so comprehensive 
and concise in its style of argument that 
the government gladly sat at her feet and 
learned the wisdom of its powers.” 

But fully as Lincoln and his military 
committee recognized the genius of the 
woman who was now taking the lead, the 
success of the campaign was still to be 
proved, and it needed courage to adopt her 
plans. Col. Scott reports Lincoln as ex- 
claiming, in an anguish of anxiety, **Great 
God! If they knew it was a woman's 
plan, the whole army would resign, and 
the Confederacy be an established fact.” 
How clearly the enemy recognized that 
this brilliant campaign of the ‘Tennessee 
had sealed the fate of the Confederacy is 
curiously indicated by the following letter, 
received by Miss Carroll as the struggle 
drew towards its close: 


“Fort DELAWARE, MARCH 1, 1865. 
Miss Carroll. Baltimore, Maryland : 
Madam,—It is rumored in the Southern 
army that you furnished the plan or infor- 
mation that caused the United States gov- 
ernment to abandon the expedition de- 
signed to descend the Mississippi River, 
and transferred the armies up the ‘Tennes- 
see River in 1862. We wish to know if 
this is true. If itis, you are the veriest of 
traitors to your section, and we warn you 
that you stand upon a voleano. 
‘CONFEDERATES.’ 
By the advice of the Hon. Thomas Cor- 
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win and other friends, Miss Carroll sub- 
mitted this letter to Secretary Stanton, | 
who placed it on file among his papers. 
Thus, when our national bark was drift- | 
ing upon the rocks of destruction, a young | 
woman from Maryland took the helm, and | 
with consummate skill and unerring sagac- 
ity guided it through the perilous rapids. 
by a channel tnat she alone had the genius 
to diseern. Then with noble self-abnega- 
tion she stood aside, lest jealousy, pride, 
dissension, and envy should mar her per- 
fect work, and the laurel wreath she had 
so grandly earned, went fluttering about 
to fall temporarily upon the head of one 
and another, unable to tind the noble brow 
to which it so justly belonged. But short- 
lived expediencies come to anend. Igno- 
ble jealousies fade away. ‘Time now 
stores the immortal wreath to its true rest- 
ing place. Well may the great artist de- 
pict the genius of Liberty in the form of a 
Well may we build for her feet 
a massive pedestal! Give to the great 
statue its place of honor! And give to 
Anna Ella Carroll, our Ameriean patriot 
and deliverer, her true position, her right- 
ful elevation, as the woman who saved the 
tepubliec in its hour of peril. Let us re- 
member that by her priceless achievement 
she pledged the Republic to full recogni- 
tion and absolute justice for women, now 
and henceforth, so long as the Union shall 
hold its place among ‘the nations of the 
earth. Ss. E. B. 
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A NEW LEAFLET. 


HINTS FOR 


An old Pennsylvania Datehman, now 
gathered to his forefathers, invariably 
summed up his opinion of womankind, in 
season and out of season, in these three | 
words: **Women are fools.” 

In this he differed somewhat from one of 
Dickens’s heroes, who is chivalrously made 
to say: ‘Rum ecreeturs is wimmin.” 

Wishing to investigate the subject, | 
have stumbled hap-hazard on the follow- 
ing instances in point, which may be of use 
to the editors of the JouRNAL in making 
fresh “tracks” for suffrage. 

1. Isabella of Spain comprehended and 
sympathized with the plans of Columbus, 
and aided him-to accomplish his discover- 
“Women are fools. They 





ies; therefore: 
cannot grasp great theories.” 

2. Caroline Herschel performed drudg- 
eries of calculation to help her brether, and 
also made independent discoveries ; hence: 
“Women sre fools. They cannot have a 
truly scientitie bias.” 

3. Lueretia Mott preached the gospel of 
“liberty of the individual’—bodily, men- 
tal, spiritual—to the last hour of her grand- 
ly courageous life; ergo: ‘‘Women are 
fools. ‘They are bound by priesteraft and 
superstition.” 

i. Fanny Mendelssohn composed many 
of the works attributed to her brother 
Felix; “Women are fools. They 
cannot grasp great musical principles.” 
[N. B. I think Fanny was a fool in this 
cause, not to take all the credit that be- 
longed to her. | 

5. Mrs. Stowe did more by her pen than 
any ten men by their speeches to abolish 
African slavery in this country, which 
proves that **Women are fools. They are 
not capable of judgment on great ques- 
tions.” 

6. Charlotte Bronté wrote an immortal 
novel, while toiling in the gloomy kitchen 
at Haworth; hence: **Women are fools. 
They can only think of one thing at a 
time.” 

7. Mrs. Roebling. during her husband's 
illness, carried on the stupendous calcula- 
tions without which the Brooklyn Bridge 
could not have been built. Evidently 


80: 








*Women are fools. They have no head 
for the higher mathematies.” Q. E. D. 

8. Anna E. Carroll planned a vast cam- 
paign, during the Civil War, which threw 
victories into the hands of our Northern 
generals, and virtually saved the Union; 
hence: **Women are fools. ‘They have no 
military genius.” 

. Mary A. Livermore, in the same war, 
did priceless work at the head of the San- 
itary Commission, thus showing 
‘““Women are fools. ‘ney have no execu- 
tive talent.” 

10. Mrs. Frank Leslie paid off a $50,000 
debt in less than six months after assum- 
ing control of the great publishing busi- 
ness left by her husband; which makes it 
plain that **Women are fools. They have 
no financial ability.” 

11. The elder Mrs. Button, wife of the 
senior partner of the Germantown woollen 
mills, invented an improvement to a ma- 
chine, after her husband and others had 
given up in despair; showing conclusively 
that ‘‘Women ure fools. They have no 
mechanical turn.” 

12. According to one William Shakes- 
peare (though this may be a myth), a lady 
named Portia, in a “learned doctor's” wig 
and gown, once confounded the elders, and 
solved a knotty legal problem, with which 
the Venetian masculine wits had vainly 
grappled; therefore: ‘**Women are fools. 
They are incapable of viewing any case in 
its legal aspects.” 
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Hoping for further illustrations of the 
ponderous truth uttered by the old Dutch- 
man, I remain yours, in a meek and lowly 
spirit of inquiry. HELEN ‘TI. CLARK, 

Vorthumberiand, Penn. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal 

Liberty has at last reached these shores! 
Three hundred years ago, when men and 
women fled to this new Jand to 
privilege of worshipping God according to 
the dictates of their consciences, they said : 
**Here we have found liberty.” 

One hundred years ago, when the war of 
the Revolution ended in peace, people said : 
‘At last we have established liberty.” 

‘T'wenty years ago, when the slaves were 
set free, the nation said: **Now we have se- 
eured liberty.” 

Yet, after all, Liberty has only just ar- 
rived, and even now she is disjointed and 
out of gear, and it will be some time ere 
she will be fully embodied, and arise in 
all her glory before the eyes of the world. 
And then, when she is at last complete, 
what will she be? A woman! What could 
be more absurd, what more ridiculous? 
Liberty embodied as « woman in this coun- 
try, where no woman is free! 

If the great statue represented a male 
slave with his shackles stricken off and a 
ballot in his hand, it would be appropriate, 
for that man is free. If it represented an 
Irishman or «a German going to the polls, 
that would be suitable, for they are free. 
If it represented a native American as a 
ward politician or a member of the State 
legislature, that would be eminently com- 
mendable, for these men have the noble 
right of self-government,and they are free. 
Each or any of those types of the male 
citizen might titly represent Liberty. But 
to embody her as a woman shows an ab- 
surd misapprehension of facts. 

It muy be looked upon as one of the 
great practical jokes of the century, « huge 
caricature, a monstrous mockery, that at 
the threshold of a republic where men 
with iron hands bar out women from any 
office of trust, where they arbitrarily deny 
to our women the right of self-gcuvern- 
ment, and will not allow a woman even 
the privilege of expressing her opinion at 
the ballot-box, there should stand a wom- 
an to represent Liberty. Here, where men 
svy either directly or indirect!y that wom- 
ep are too weak for self-government, too 
silly for public office, too feeble for re- 
sponsibility, they will place in the proud- 
est position of honor x» woman. And this 
woman will embody power and strength 
in her majestic form. Wisdom and dignity 
will look out of her calm face, and her 
strong arm will raise aloft the light that is 
to illuminate the world! 

The strangest part of this embodied sar- 
casm is that the men themselves do not see 
it. The members of the reception com- 
mittee who went down the bay to meet 
this wonderful statue were all men, the 
speeches were made by men, the city 
money that was spent for the feasting and 
junketing was spent by men, for the enjoy- 
ment of men; the only part that women 
played in the matter was that without their 
consent they were forced to pay in taxes a 
portion of the money that was used for all 
this festivity. 

Men are not very bright. We women 
know thatthe good souls are but slow- 
witted compared to us, or they would have 
seen the grim humor of the thing. But 
no. Mr. Evarts rolled off his ponderous 
sentences about the nations that worship 
liberty ; and the other big guns, who were, 
by the way, mostly smooth-bores, dis- 
coursed of this gift which united two free 
peoples; and not a man of them saw that 
they were saying anything silly, or in the 
least remembered that half the people of 
both nations were held in political slavery. 

When the day shall come in which this 
mighty statue shall be reared to its place, 
there ought to be among the archives that 
will be enclosed in some suitable recepta- 
cle within it, a record of all this: a state- 
ment that when this gigantic woman was 
set in position no woman was allowed to 
take part in the proceedings; that when 
she, representing womanhood, first looked 
across the Republic, she saw a nation in 
which womanhood had no representation. 
This protest might be appropriately pre- 
sented by a band of women draped in 
mourning because to them liberty was de- 
nied. 

But never mind. There is another as- 
pect to this famous gift. When Liberty 
stands unveiled before the world, power- 
ful and majestic as an emancipated woman, 
she will represent not the past, not even 
the present, but the future. These men, 
who in their brief vain-glory lay her 
foundations so strong, and build up her 
towers so high, are establishing the sym- 
bol which shall rule in the future. 

The great statue of the ancient world 
was masculine. ‘The Colossus which stood 
astride of the harbor at Rhodes was a gi- 
gantic and powerful man. Quite appro- 
priate to an age and a civilization which 
was essentially masculine. ‘The pharos of 


the future world, the great illuminating 
statue which is to shine down the ages, is 
feminine. So let it arise, the type of the 
day when women will be free, and under 
feminine guidance peace and good order 
shall prevail. 

I have write at such 


been moved to 


length about the great event of the week | 


that I have but little space to speak of the 
meeting at Hempstead. It was held on 


| the hottest night of the season, so far, and 


tind the | 





the altitude of the thermometer depressed 
the audience in point of numbers; but, 
thanks to the indefatigable exertions of 
Miss Kate N. Wickes, and her brother, Mr. 
Frank Wickes, many of the leading people 
in the place were present. 

Mrs. Wickes sat on the platform to sus- 
tain me, and excellent music was furnished 
by Miss Hinds and her brother. My spee- 
ial object in going to Hempstead was to 
prevent, if possible, the return to the Leg- 
islature next fall of Mr. Thomas A. Smith, 
the member from that district who voted 
against us this spring. I had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing before I left that there was 
very little probability of his being renom- 
inated. L. D. B. 

New York, June 22. 
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Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending June 2, as follows :— 

Pollie ©. Mo., 
Gate. 

Anna Kendall, St. Louis, Mo., Soap for 
restoring color to plushes, ete. 


Cessna, Macon City, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
James Russell Lowell has received a 


warm welcome home, 

H. Augusta Kimball, M. D., is the only 
woman whose name appears in the list of 
students graduating this year from the 
University of Pennsylvania. She received 
the degree of Bachelor of Sciences Auxil- 
iary to Medicine. 

A young man has just been sentenced to 
be publicly whipped in Baltimore for beat- 
ing his wife. ‘This is the first application 
of the law of Maryland, which went into 
operation in 1882. For the space of twenty 
years previous to that date the-whipping- 
post had been abolished. 

Miss Frances KE. Willard has bought of 
Harper & Brothers the plates of her biog- 
raphy of her beautiful and early-gathered 
sister Mary, and bestowed them upon the 
Union Signal, the organ of tne Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. Additions 
have been made to it, and pictures of Miss 
Willard, and of her mother at her eightieth 
birthday, are introduced. It is to be is- 
sued as a premium to subscribers of the 
Union Signal. 


The Sewickley (Pa.) Qui Vive for June 
has an article entitled ‘*What is Woman’s 
Sphere?” It takes the sensible ground 
that women may properly do anything 
they can do well, and that no artificial re- 
strictions should be placed upon them. 
The articles in Qui Vive are all published 
without the authors’ names, but we have 
reason to think that this one is by George 
Woods, LL. D., ex-Chancellor of the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania. 

The Concord School of Philosophy will 
open July 16, and may last three weeks. 
‘The general subject will be Goethe’s gen- 
ius and work, and a consideration of the 
question whether pantheism is the legiti- 
inate Outcome of modern science. ‘There 
will be eleven lectures a week. Among 
those already announced are the *Ewig- 
Weibliche,” by Mrs. Cheney, **The Women 
of Goethe,” by Mrs. Howe, and *Child-Life 
as portrayed in Goethe’s Works,” by Mrs. 
Caroline K. Sherman. 

The semi-centennial of Ingham Univer- 
sity was celebrated on the 16th of June, at 
LeRoy, N. Y.. by the alumnw of that in- 
stitution. This is one of the movements 
by and for women that is highly deserving 
of commendation. It was started by two 
sisters, Marietta and Emily Ingham, from 
Saybrook, Conn., who began their school 
in 1835, unaided and alone; but it has 
grown from a primary department only, to 
the proportions of a woman’s college with 
six departments, including Music and Art. 
At first it was calied LeRoy Female Semi- 
nary, but in 1857 its friends obtained a 


charter for a University, with the same au- 


thority to confer literary honors, degrees, 
and diplomas as is enjoyed by the univer- 
versities and colleges of the Empire State. 
The collegiate course occupies four years: 
Novian, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior. 
Beautiful and commodious buildings have 
been erected as need required, and doubt- 
less five or six thousand persons have en- 
joyed the benefit of instruction at this 
worthy institution during the half century 
of its existence, while its graduates prob- 
ably number not less than four hundred, 
many Of whom met at the recent semi-cen- 
tennial festival. Among its enjoyable fea- 
tures was a reception tendered to Mrs. 
Emily Ingham Staunton, the only surviv- 
ing founder, 
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bed. 


Model in window 
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‘“‘DAISY” PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


Wholesale & Ketail 
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- 116Tremont St. Boston 
W. B. NUTTING, 
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PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
¢ and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
¢ the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters, of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag”’ from the shoulders, of which #0 many complaip 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent b 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


is universally acknowledged tc be one of the best of 
It is adapted for ladies 


hysicians. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 

give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress 
mail, postage 
Address 





The young women have carried off their 
full share of the honors this year at the 
Arts examinations in the University of 
Toronto. Five of them take the degree of 
B. A. with honors. The graduates are 
Misses Margaret and Edith Brown, of 'l'o- 
ronto,—daughters of the late Hon. George 
Brown,—Miss Gardiner, of Hamilton, Miss 
Langley of Brantford, and Miss Bald, of 
Welland. ‘The last named took Greek and 
Latin as her honor Department; the other 
four took the Departmenf of Modern Lan- 
guages, which includes English, French, 
German, Italian, and Ethnology. The 
gold medal for proticiency in Modern Lan- 
guages was carried off by Miss Margaret 
Brown, after keen competition. In the 
third-year class, Miss Balmer, of Toronto, 
who last year took two scholarships, came 
within a few marks of taking two this 
year, one in Modern Languages and one in 
Historical and Political Science. She also 
Look honors in Mental and Moral Science, 
and won easily the Governor-General’s 

gold medal for general proficiency in the 
| work of the year. No more brilliant 
stand has ever been taken in the history of 
the University, and it is made still more 
phenomenal by the fact that Miss Balmer 
has had no exceptional training. In the 
second year, Miss Spence, of Mount Pleas- 
ant, who won a college prize recently in 
Mental Science, took at the University ex- 
amination first-class honors in Classics and 
in Mental Science and Logic,—a remark- 
able achievement when it is known that 
she spent the term before Christmas at the 
Normal School, and did not begin to at- 
tend lectures in University college till 
after New Year. Several young ladies 
took good standing in the first year. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SwaRTHMORE, Pa. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with apecial and 
grepemiecy courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘en professors and pantgg heros teachers; Librar 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 

cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 




















ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY IN BUSINESS. 
February 2, 1852—June 2, 1885, 


An unblemished record of honor and strength 
has the eminent firm of Macullar, Parker & Co. 
maintained through successive years, till they 
mark just one-third of a century ot prosperous 
trade in this city. Moreover, the original partners 
are still in active life, retaining the business 
habits and the firm grasp upon affairs always 
apparent from the first, and which made them 
“healthy, wealthy and wise.” The house had its 
origin in the old town of Worcester, and the 
three young managers were all Worcester county 
boys; but the field being too limited for aspir- 
ation and growtb, they came to Boston to take 
their chances in the city that was then, as it is 
now, New England's business centre. From 
that day to this, the house thus established 
has gone prosperously on, with a yearly increas- 
ing circle of friends and customers, until it now 
ranks with the half-dozen largest cloth and 
clothing establishments in the world. The 
Boston store and warehouse—enclosing a plant 
of workshops and appliances that requires the 
services allthe year round of six hundred em- 
ployees—is duplicated on a lesser scale in its 
Providence branch store and shops, which date 
back to only 1876. 

A permanent agency just off Regent St., Lon- 
don, samples for home inspection and selection 
all the advanced production of foreign mills. 
Great invoices of the purest Scotch woollens 
from along the banks of the Tweed, the Yarrow 
and the Dee, in the form of cheviots, serges, 
elysians, beavers, vicunas, velours.and chinchil- 
las, are in their turn supplemented with the rich 
and standard broadcloths, kerseys and doeskins 
of England, France and Germany, to swell the 
unrivalled collection of regal fabrics in this 
Boston house. The best American mills also 
furnish their due quota of domestic goods. Last 
autumn the firm annexed the large building ad- 
joining, till then occupied by Palmer, Bachelder 
& Co. The new premises are devoted exclusively 
to the custom tailoring department, and the wis- 
dom of the extension has been endorsed by an 
increase of business far exceeding all anticipa- 
tions and plans. 

With a rare knowledge of the needs of a public 
that would appear in good and faultless attire, 
scrupulously punctilious in honoring every prom- 
ise or statement made to a customer, and in 
placing orders at first hands for all material 
worked up by their cutters and designers, the 
happy medium of conservative, tasteful and 
economical results in men’s dress thus is attained 
with the recurrence of every season. These are 
the open secrets of thirty-three years’ success in 
and through every stress of hard times and sharp 
trial by fire, and by such methods the house has 
cemented its foundations upon a rock, affording 





, the surety of constant and profitable employment 


; to the happy occupants of all its workshops. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
TO THE GIRL GRADUATES OF 1885. 


BY AMELIA KEMPSHALL. 





You've come unto a time | zive God the thanks} 
When woman's work and mind her brother ranks ; 
When all the fair domain of skill and art, 

Of science, knowledge, wiedom's highest chart, 
That makes a mau’s life broad and wise and grand, 
Is open thrown to you with generous band. 

No more may you with reaching, eager mind, 
Btretch out vain hands, but emptiness to find; 

No more you find, when your expectant foot 
Comes to the temple, every door is shut; 

And when in life each takes ber given place 

To act her part, no added power or grace 

Needs now to shrink and wel!-nigh disappear, 
Becaure, foreooth, these things are not your sphere. 
A woman's ephere—what is it, tell me, what ?— 
*Tis to use well each gift from God she got. 

For know that when at last you're called to stand 
And render an account at [lis command, 

*T will not alone be asked you, ** Where are these, 


Thy brother, son, whom thou wert bound to please?” 


But—“* Woman, where art thou’ I thee endued 
With gifted mind, and thy fair soul imbued 
With aspirations pure, and fixed thy lot, 

In all the world, the highest favored spot; 

How hast thou used these gifts?’’ 


E‘en this, I say, 
Shall you be called to answer on that day. 
Then, if to music all your soul is strung, 
Or, as you've walked the paths of thought among, 
You've gained a power in any skill or art, 
Hold it as sacred, and the good impart. 
Thiok not a selfish culture I would teach; 
Nay, rather this good thing doth outward reach, 
And, with kind hands held forth to all the throng, 
Doth help them to be wise and true and strong. 
And think not woman's work I would despise ; 
In all the world there’s naught more holy lies; 
But this—that every golden chance be given, 
‘To guide and use what's been bestowed by heaven. 
For God makes no mistakes, and never throned 
A gifted mind, by men to be disowned. 


But O my sistere, use with careful hand 

The gifts that He has placed at your command! 
Sink not to that vain thing, a woman gay, 

Who has no deeper thought than birds in May; 
Such woman is «a weak and useless thing, 

To eap the life of those to whom they cling. 

I know full well that varied is your lot, 

Wealth is for some, for some an bumble spot ; 
But, be assured, whate’er your fate may be, 

Of ease or labor, high or low degree, 

There’lt come a cross to each, sore hard to bear, 
Which will some time nigh crush you to despair; 
Then happy she who bears sv sweet a soul, 

A mind eo tempered, of so fine control, 

That in her own calm self great treasures be, 
Of joys perennial, hers alone the key! 


Hast ever thought that thou couldst claim thine own, 
Those regal words—Let no man take thy crown’’? 
To you they breathe a summons most sublime, 

The voice, the soul of vur prophetic time. 


“Let no man take thy crown.’ O, can it be, 
These gracious, royal words were meant for me? 
My crown! Is it for me a crown to wear? 
Where is my kingdom, Lord, O, tell me where? 
Stand forth, O mortal, and receive thy right, 
Accept the power that lies in woman's might: 
For all thy gentle force is sure to win, 

Thy reign that hath no end, doth here begin. 

For not alone in heaven thou’lt regnant be, 

But know, that here on earth a crown waits thee. 
*T was made for thine own use, for thine alone, 
Then see that no man else shall thee dethrone, 
Whatever talent unto thee is given, 

Whavwe'’er of truth thou hast received from heaven, 
This is thy crown, and this thy kingdom true, 
Just where is thine appointed work to do. 

It matters not how small thy rule may be, 

The crown thereof belongs to only thee. 

If thou canst do, in God’s name, one true thing, 
It is thy right; with faith thine offering bring. 
Then rest no more content to drift along, 

Be up, and do thy work the kings among, 

Or, at the last, thy shame will weigh thee down, 
When thou shalt plead, “Another snatched my crown.” 


Wouldst occupy thyself the woman's throne? 
Note then what gems illuminate her crown, 

I count the trust of friends a gem indeed : 
And blessing of the poor a royal meed; 

A power divine in any art or skill, 

To tune the chords of life to sounds that thrill; 
The gracious poise of soul that holds in hand 
The untamed coursers of our passions grand; 
The patient, large content that learns to wait, 
And not fret, chafing, at each closed gate; 
The wise and loving heart, by gentle skill, 
To lure to better things another’s will; 

The chiefest crown of all to woman’s life, 
The loving triumph of an honored wife ; 

And when her loved ones do rise up to bless; 
And, for us all, the crown of righteousness. 





A DAKOTA IDYL. 


About two miles from my house, on my 


| and looking complacently on. I 


In the hurry of the day's work, this oc- 
eurrence slipped from my mind. But 
some time afterward, when I happened to 
pass their place again, | saw Lotta out in 
the field driving the mules, which were 
fastened to the seeder. This in itself would 
not have been surprising, for the Nor- 
wegian women in the Territory, with 
their vigorous frames and robust health, 
often work with their husbands at the out- 
door labor. But | saw great, robust Chris 
himself paring potatoes outside the door, 
And just as I rose into view from below 
the river-bank, he caught up his pan and 
slipped into the house. 

*No doubt he is a lazy, good-for-noth- 
ing fellow,” I said to mysell, *“*who has a 
thrifty, energetic wife. And he sits 
down and does her light work, while she 
is out sowing the wheat. It might not 
have a bad result if he could be harnessed 
up with one of the mules for a day, and 
made to work under the whip.” 

After that | saw Chris himself at work 
in the field several times. But one even- 
ing, a week or two later, | passed there 
again. The mules were fastened outside 
the straw barn. The ground had been 
very wet for two or three days past, and 
of course the mules’ legs were fairly cout- 
ed with sticky mud, which had partially 
dried on. Lotta was hard at work over 
the old white mule, scrubbing and rubbing, 
scraping and brushing and currying, as if 
her life depended on her success. And 
there, on an overturned barrel, sat Chris, 
much at his ease, calmly smoking his pipe, 
remem- 
bered what I had said to myself before 
about his laziness, and now I added: 

“TI will just stop for a few minutes, and 
see if the presence of a stranger won 
shame the fellow into taking off his coat 
and going to work in his wife’s place.” 

So I tied my mule to a ring at the cor- 
ner of the house, and walked over to where 
Chris was sitting. Ue looked up and 


so 


| smiled. and said **Good-evening,” with the 





| as kind-hearted as he was hard-working. 


same sheepish expression I had noticed 
before. And Lotta paused for a moment 
and stood up, her face glowing with the 
exertion, and laughed,—I thought she 
would have done better to give her hus- 
band a good shaking,—and said it was very 
warm. ‘Then she went to work again, to 
get through, so she said, before dark. But 
do my best, I could not lead the conversa- 
tion to any explanation of the strange 
state of affairs, and Chris showed no dis- 
position to take hold of the work himself. 

When it was dark, Lotta led the two 
mules to their stalls, and then at last Chris 
condescended to rise and fasten the barn 
door. I was sure by their manner, and by 
Chris’s expression when the subject was 
broached, that either he was outrageously 
lazy, or there was some odd explanation 
of his wife’s doing so much of his hard 
work, while he sat idle. So I took pains, 
as | met one neighbor and another here 
and there about town, to make inquiries 
about Chris. And with one accord they 
all gave the same answers. 

‘*Had Chris Tronsen a good reputation 7” 

“Yes, very good.” 

‘*Was he industrious and steady?” 

**As hard-working and steady as any 
man in town.” 

*Did he treat his wife kindly?” 


“There could be no doubt of it. He was 


‘Then, why,” I would ask myself, ‘was 
his wife always plowing, or rubbing down 
mules, while he looked on and did noth- 
ing?” 

This all happened in the spring and 
early summer. But it is only about a 
week ago now, that [ drove over to Chris’s 
one mild evening, to get some bags that I 
had lent him to use in carrying his grain 


| to the elevator. 


Dakota wheat farm, stands one tall, lone- | 


ly tree. 


It is the only object in sight that | 


breaks the low horizon, and for many a | 
! 


long mile, north, south, east or west, no 
other tree can be found. It stands just on 
the high bank of Smoky River, which goes 
curling and winding across the country 
w. stward, and close beside it stands Chris 
‘Tronsen’s log house, built of logs brought 


down the river in the springtime from the | 


North. 

One day, early last spring, I had been 
to the next town to get an iron bolt made 
at the blacksmith’s, to replace one that 


had been broken the day before, and was | 


riding home. My mule was loping at a 
good rate along the road which follows 
the river. And as we reached Chris's log 


The year’s work was over. ‘The wheat 
was cut, threshed and sold. The barn had 
been buried anew in a mountain of fresh 
wheat straw, which filled the door-yard 
with its pleasant, fragrant smell. The 
mules were tethered and browsing near by. 

Lotta and Chris were sitting together on 
the doorstep, talking over the year’s work, 
no doubt, while the sun was setting in a 
great bank of black clouds, from behind 
which streamed out a fire of crimson and 


gold. 
After Chris had got the bags and thrown 


them into my light wagon, he and Lotta 
asked me into their little parlor, the walls 
of which were simply the inner side of the 
logs, fitted, closed and hewed smooth. 
There was a gay-colored carpet on the 


| floor, and on the whole the room was quite 


house, which had just been newly white- | 


washed outside, [ saw Chris sitting calmly 
on the doorstep, while Lotta, his wife, was 
lifting the heavy harness, and throwing it 
on to ** Yack,” their old white mule. 

“Chris must be either sick or very lazy,” 
I said to myself, “to sit and let his wife 
harness the mules.” I did not know much 
about Chris then, but giving him the bene- 
fit of the doubt, I shouted in passing: 

“Sick, Chris?” 

Chris shook his head in what I thought 
was a rather sheepish way, and Lotta look- 
ed over her shoulder and laughed. 


| in the twilight without a lamp. 


cheery and comfortable, and we sat down 
After we 
had talked for some time about the crops 
and prices, and the best way of banking up 
houses in winter, in which Chris was great- 


| ly interested, I said to Lotta: 


| 


‘*But you have worked almost as hard as 
Chris this year. You must be glad the 
summer is over.” 

Chris shifted uneasily in his seat. 
laughed. 

“So now I shall tell why it was so, 
Chris,” she said, looking at Chris. 

He only nodded in silence. He appar- 


Lotta 





ently did not anticipate much pleasure 
from the recital. 

‘But no,” said Lotta, *\you shall tell 
those first part, and [ shall tell those last 
part, that is how we shall do.” 

Chris appeared still more uneasy, and 
laughed nervously, but after a moment's 
hesitation, he plunged into his explana- 
tion of what I had so often wondered at. 

*You haf onerly lif here two year?” he 
asked. , 

"That is all,” [ said. 

“Well, so this is all happen one year 
longer ago as that,” he said. **Those time 
I lif alone in sod shanty, and Ruya and 
Oscar—those was the two mule, the last 
one he named for King of Sweden and Nor- 
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way, because he is so good—they lif in | 


other sod shanty. I haf onerly twenty 
acres broke then, and ready for sow seed. 
Very few neighbor then. Onerly Mr. 
Knudt (Jualley and Mr. Petersen near here. 
So then Mr. Jannsen, father of Lotta, he 
come to lif very near—onerly four mile 
away. And sometimes I see Lotta on Sun- 
day at meeting to Mr. Qualley’s house, 
and sometimes [ go to Mr. Jannsen’s house 
to borrow somethings. Then | go there 
almost efery day to borrow somethings, 
and Mr. Jannsen say: 

**Mr. ‘Tronsen, you lose great time to 
borrow somethings,’ but I say I likes to 
ride so far to borrow somethings. 


27 


1885. 


haf push him, and he will not go.” So 


then Lotta say, ‘Well, | think if [ shall | 
and | 


ask him to go, he will go. Mules 
dogs and cats love me all times.’ 

“And I say, ‘Well, | think he will, too.’ 

“So she get off ox-team, and we go out 
to where Yack stand. Then she put ber 
face on Yack’s old white face, and she rub 
his nose and talks to him little whiles, 
and make him believe he are very hand- 
some and very kind. So then she say— 

**Now, Yack, let me see you plow some 
furrow so nice.’ 

“So I takes reins, and Yack start and 
work better as he nefer had work before, 
and she walk along and talk to him. So 
by-und-by she haf to go away. And after 
she go away we feels very lonesome, but 
Yack he keep on and work hard all day. 


| And that night I gif him more oats and 


| big, soft bed. 


“And almost efery time it was Lotta | 


what brought me those things what I came 
to borrow, and she tells me to come often. 
She say they always very glad to borrow 
me anythings.”’ 

*Now [ can see,” I said, smiling, “why 
Lotta did not tell this part of the story.” 

“Oh, no,” said Lotta, ‘it is not any rea- 
sons at all. 
come so often to see my father, better as | 
do.” 

“Well,” said Chris, continuing, 
those days I were very bashfal, and I 
nefer dare to stay for talk with Lotta. I 
always talk onerly with Mr. Jannsen. Mr. 
Jannsen very good man,” he added, in ex- 
planation, “but I rather talk to Lotta. 
But | always afraid, so [ make believe I 
go efery day to visit Mr. Jannsen, and 
borrow somethings. And Mr. Jannsen he 
think | was his very good friend. So he 
say one day, ‘Chris, I nefer had any ones 
care so much for me before, like you does, 
and come so efery day to talk with me.’ 
So when I sees Lotta I nefer knows what 
to say, and so I borrow knife, or nails, or 
shovel, and go right away. So one day, 
after | go away, I say to myself, ‘Next 
time I shall go and I shall say, “I haf not 
come to see Mr. Jannsen. I haf not come 
to borrow somethings. I haf come to see 


Lotta, and IT shall talk with Lotta.” But 
when next time comes, [ cannot dare 


tosay so. And I talks with Mr. Jannsen 
all times. So by-and-by I wants to ask 
Lotta to be married with me, and come 
and lif here after new house is "built. But 
[ could not dare to talk to her about that. 
Well, then, so | had saved up my money 


| efery day. It 


But he eat it all up, efery 
scrap. Well. he work very well for few 
days, and then he got bad some more. 
So efery time he got bad I drive him over 
to see Lotta. He always willing to go. 
And he be so ugly, and bite and groan, 
and stamp his feet, and wrinkle his nose. 
But after Lotta talk with him little whiles, 
and tell him he very handsome, and how 
he must be good and work hard, he get so 
gentle, and run home very fast and be so 


good. But he likes to go and see Lotta 
too often. Sometimes he will go efery 
day. If he cannot go to haf Lotta pat 
him and talk to him, he will not work. 
So when harvest time been come I 


are very busy, I cannot go to see Lotta 
were impossible. I tell 
Yack so, but it didn’t do some good at all. 
He should not work. He onerly bite, and 


| wrinkle his nose and look ugly, and some 


Chris he knows why he did | 


fire come out of his eyes. And while he 


' are ugly, those wheat must be cut or it 


**30 | 
| to sit still in harvest, and not cut 
| wheat. 





for long time, for build house. But Oscar— | 


those mule named for King of Sweden and 
Norway—he die; those good old mule! 
Poor Osear! And sol must go and take 
those money, and buy new mule, so I buy 
white Yack.” 

An expression of actual misery settled 
on his face at this mention of white Jack, 
and it took him «a moment to recover 
equanimity. 

“Those dreadful mule! he exclaimed, 
in continuation. ‘‘He eat and eat and eat. 
He eat his oats, he eat his hay, he eat his 
straw bed all night. 
lof to work. 
straight, and stand up on his front legs, or 
lie down and roll after those harness is on. 
Soinetimes he lie right down in the furrow 
and roll, and break harness. And _ fire 
pour out of his eyes. He are a dreadful 
mule. Sol whip him some—not too much, 
I very kind,” he added, at a reproachful 
look from Lotta—‘and starve him—onerly 
starve him little bit, to make him feel 
sorry for been cross. But all no good. 
He jump and bite and kick, and some- 
times he will not do some works at all. 
So Leould not tell what [ shall do. One 
day Lis working in field near house, with 
both mules, and he stop and put up his 
old white ears. Then he throw his back 
heels clear up in the air. Then he just go- 
ing to lie down, but I whip him—onerly a 
little. very easy. So he did not lie down. 
He onerly stand still. He stand still half 
an hour. First I try to pull him, but he 
stick his hoofs in dirt and pull back. Then 
I try to coax him, but those fire come out 
of his eyes, and he snort and‘stand still. 
When I been got all discouraged, I saw 
Lotta going down those road on ox-team 
with little brother. ‘Those oxes stop, and 


I go to road to see Lotta. So Lotta 
laugh and say— 
***Good-morning, Mr. Tronsen. Why 


do you and mule stand still all times in 
field?*” 


But he would not | 
He lof to put his ears up | 


whole year’s 
It ruin me 
my 
But Yack would not work. He 
So one 


get spoiled. It are those 
work. It must not been lost. 


hate me and almost efery body. 
evening we went over to see Lotta about 
it. She came out to road to see Yack, and 
rub his nose, and pat him, and tell him to 
work. And so I jes’ tole her how it all 
was. I tole her how Yack he ugly all 
times and would not work, because he 
hate me. Butif she talk to him and pat 
him, then he work. IT tell her all about 
wheat, how it must been cut, [ tell her I 
don’t know what to do about it—and then 
I stop. 

“So then she say she don’t know what 
to do about it. 

**So then I get very bold and say: 

***Lotta, [ long time want to ask you to 
get married with me, but [ too afraid you 
would laugh at me. But will you not 
come?’ 

**So she look down on ground, and poke 
little stone with her shoe, for long time, 
and by-and-by she say: 

** *Perhaps, Chris, by-and-by.’ 

‘DT haf want yeu to come for efer so 
long,’ I said. *But how can I wait now? 
Yack hate me. He will not work for me. 
I shall lose my wheat, for [ can get no one 
to help me; they are al! busy. So then I 
shall haf no money to build house, and we 
cannot get married at all.’ 

‘Lotta poke the little stone with her foot 
some more, for long time, and look at 
ground. It been got very dark, and efery- 
thing so still and quiet. 

‘After awhile she say in very low voice: 

‘**My father been say that Pastor Hof- 
sen shall be at our house to see him, to- 
morrow.’ 

“That was all she say. Then after a 
minute she turn and run into house. So I 
talk some more with Mr. Jannsen, and tell 
him I want to borrow one thing more to 
keep always. He very much surprised. 
He say he always. thought I come to see 


| him all those times. 


when 


“Then I say, ‘I do not know; you must | 


ask Yack.’ Then Lotta say, ‘Does those 
mule willing to work? Sol say, ‘hose 
white mule, he will not work, he will 
onerly stand still. Lhaf pull him, and I 





“And next day” 

** ‘So if I do not tell the rest,’ said Lot- 
ta, from her corner, ‘I shall tell nothings. 
So we been got married those next day, 
*astor Hofsen come, and I come 
to here and feed Yack, and rub him down 
and lead him when he are cross, and he 
did work hard and saved all those wheat. 
He lof me very much, but when he are 
very cross, he will not work if Chris stay 
near him at all. Those times I drive him. 
I likes to drive Yack and plow. I plenty 
strong. Chris, he don’t like it, but he can't 
help hisself. Nobody will buy Yack, and 
we cannot buy some other mule yet. But 
Yack are getting old. He have lost two 
teeth this summer. So I hope when he is 
old he will not be so ugly, but will get 
kinder like some old peoples, and then he 
will love me and love Chris, too.” 

I confess I do not share Lotta’s faith in 
Yack’s reformation. But 1 thought the 
explanation of her working in the field 
now and then, while Chris sat idle, was a 
very good one.— Youth's Companion. 


oe 


*Do you know that there is a great dif- 
ference between the country ow! and the 
Boston owl?” “No.” ‘Well, there is. 
The unedltured bird, you know, says, 
‘Tu whit, to whoo, but the cultured one 
says, “Tu whit, tu whom.’’ 





A VACATION IN A YARD. 


The summer exodus, which has become 
so general that our cities are so many “De. 
serted Villages” during July and August, 
isa modern innovation. 

When our grandmothers stopped their 
flax-wheels to watch the V-shaped flocks 
of wild geese fly northward in the early 
spring, the fashion was almost entirely 
contined tothe birds. ‘Their imitators haye 
perhaps carried it to excess. ‘The refrain, 
“Where shall we go this summer?” reiter. 
ates itself each year, and to the man with 
a small income and a large family it has 
become a serious question. If he finds 
himself utterly unable to leave home dur- 
ing the heated term, he may congratulate 
himself that he has escaped much vexation 
of spirit and saved a considerable sum of 
money. On the other hand, he must en- 
dure certain deprivations if he remains in 
the city. He misses everywhere familiar 
faces, except when he occasionally recog- 
nizes an acquaintance clothed ina yachting 
suit, and having a complexion like a 
Bedouin. The mail brings him tantalizing 
catalogues of Raymond excursions; the 
newspapers give much space to letters 
from tourists, and the shop-windows dis- 
play sportsmen’s outfits, camping appara- 
tus, valises and bathing-tights. 

To his wife this season is not less trying, 
perhaps even thore so. Her callers have 
dwindled to the grocer, the market-boy, 
the milkman, and the iceman. The heat 
and dust remind her by the law of con- 
trast of the chill of the surf and the breath 
of pine woods. She realizes the force of 
the etymology of the word * vacation” as 
she gazes at the row of empty houses op- 
posite. There is often something depress- 
ing in the sense of isolation. As a lady 
who has seen one hundred summers re- 
marked to us,—the silence of the neighbor- 
hood becomes quite ‘imalancholy.” She 
would hardly be able to hear the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus if it could be performed under 
her windows with full orchestra, but. like 
all deaf persons, she has learned to listen 
with her eyes, and she knows that a street 
where no faces appear at the windows, no 
‘arriages stop at the doors, and no children 
play on the lawns, is a silent street. 

The invigorating effect of summer travel 
on mind and body seems to be due chiefly 
to the fresh ideas which it brings to the one, 
and the fresh air which it gives the other, 
The heavy atmosphere of the office, and 
the lifeless air of the parlor, are exchanged 
for the breath of heaven. The tourist takes 
time to expand his lungs, and often spends 
as many hours under the open sky in one 
day as he would ina whole week at home. 

The person, however, who needs fresh 
ideas and fresh air most is the overworked 
wife and mother, whose mind is starving 
for intellectual food, and whose out-door 
excursions are absorbed by marketing and 
shopping. Sheeannot goaway. Is it pos- 
sible for her to take a vacation at home? 
We think so; we believe that she can take 
a vacation in her own back yard, if she 
knows how. We would say to such an 
one—in the first place, determine that you 
will make a religious duty of spending as 
many hours daily as possible, throughout 
the summer, in your yard. You need not 
be idle; it takes no longer to shell beans or 
mend clothes out-doors than in a stifling 
room. Oftentimes a task which in the 
house will look endless will become al- 
most a pastime. Carry all your portable 
work out here. A hammock would be a 
great blessing to you. If swinging causes 
dizziness, lie motionless. Your daily nap 
taken in this way will be infinitely more re- 
freshing than if you lie on a sofa, face to 
the wall. There is a peculiar restfulness in 
feeling ourselves suspended between heay- 
en and earth, like Mahomet’s coftin. Chil- 
dren who are fretful in the house will 
often play contentedly on the grass, and 
will frequently sleep in a hammock when 
they will sleep nowhere else. Not long 
ago a child at Fair Haven, Ct., who was 
apparently dying of cholera infantum, its 
physician failing to help it, was cured by 
being kept in a hammock in the open air 
for afew days. If you ean occasionally 
arrange to take your tea out-doors, so 
much the better; the children will be de- 
lighted to help, and the food will be eaten 
with unwonted relish. Make a point of 
spending your evenings here, and you will 
soon sleep soundly at night. 

So much for fresh air; now for fresh 
ideas. ‘The next best thing to taking them 
from Nature is to get them at second hand 
from books. Provide yourself with some 


| genuine summer reading, and take an hour 


or two a day to enjoy it. No matter if a 
few things go undone. Remember that 
you are having your vacation, and will 
work the better for it by-and-by. If you 
are a lover of woods and fields. read Bur- 
roughs’s **Locusts and Wild Honey,” or his 
“Sharp Eyes,” Wilson Flagg’s charming 
books, or Thoreau’s ‘Early Spring in 
Massachusetts,” or his ‘*Conecord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers,” ‘*Walden,” or the recent 
volume called “Summer,” compiled from 
his diary. The yard itself ought to sug- 
gest a great deal. It probably will not 
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command a fine “view,” but you can at 
vast look down at the grass and up at the 
sky. Get Ruskin’s Essays, and see what 
he has to say on these two subjects. Birds 
will occasionally fly over your head; read 
what he thinks of them in his "(Queen of 
the Air.” Are you fond of travel? 
around the world with Mrs. Brassey, or 
tuke a trip to the Azores with that most 
delightful of wrirers, Miss Alice Baker. 

If you follow this plan faithfully, you 
will probably tind at the close of the sum- 
mer that your nerves are more tranquil, | 


your appetite better, and your sleep sweet- 
er: while yeu will have pleasant food for 





thought, and a consciousness that your | 
mind has been stimulated, and your body | 
strengthened, by your vacation ina yard. | 
FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

. 

MARGARET FULLER. | 


*e- 


ROBERTSON ON 

| 
Before the echoes of the controversy 
ever Margaret Fuller have quite died 
away, it may be worth while to recall the 
estimate formed of her by the Rev. F. W. 
Robertson. He had been prejudiced 
against her by some ill-natured reviews of | 
her life: but after reading the book itself 
he wrote to a friend :— 

“1 feel bound to make the amende honor- 
able for my hasty acceptance of the ver- 
dict of reviews on Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
and acknowledge that she was a noble 
creature, and that | have read her life with 
increasing depth of interest. with respect, 
admiration, and—no, not with tears, but a 
certain moisture on the eyelids, the result 
of reading by a bad light, or too long, or 
too late—nothing else! ... She was : 
splendid proof of Show divine a thing ¢ 
woman may be made.’ ” 





| 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Always try to be of use in any emergen- 
cy. and keep your nerves as steady and 
your wits 2s bright as you can, and if there 
is nothing actually for you to do, avoid 
hindering those who can do something, and 
do not distract their attention by your rest- 
less folly.—I/ume Journal. 

It is said that a lady of seventy-two 
years of age, living near Snow Spring, 
Dooly County, Ga., is the best farmer in 
that neighborhood. She has been a widow | 
for thirty-five years, and has managed her | 
own business successfully, and a few days | 
ago she had more cotton bales around her 
gin-house than any farmer in that region. 








It transpires on careful investigation, | 
that the number of American women ex- | 
ceeds the entire foreign-born population of 
this country (both men and women), in 
the ratio of three to one. This seems a | 
point in favor of giving American women | 
the right to protect their homes by ballot 
against the incoming destructive customs 
of the old world,— Union Signal. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
a warrant for $15,000 to Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe, at the head of the women’s depart- | 
ment of the New Orleans Exposition, and 
Mr. 8S. Hl Buck, director general of said 
Exposition. The money is to be used ex- 
clusively in payment of claims against the 
women’s departinent, for which purpose 
it was appropriated at the last session of 
Congress. 

The German Government has discharged 
all women who were employed in its pos- 
tal, telegraph, and railway service as clerks 
and in other capacities. As during the last 
twenty years they nearly monopolized such 
service in some towns, much suffering has 
ensued among the discharged. ‘The mo- 
tive alleged is that women are unfit for 
such public service. 

Miss Alice Freeman, who is to read a 
paper at Newport, is winning golden opin- 
ions for the strength of thought which 
marks her utterances upon educational 
themes. She worthily stands with the 
eminent presidents of two of the best New 
England colleges, who are to speak at that 





| said it 


very hard to the child. 
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ladies seat themselves before large mirrors, 
so that they can see exactly how they will 
look when mounted.— Proyress. 


ay : ah | 
A White Cross League auxiliary has been | 


treat all women with respect and endesvor 


! 
| 
| formed in Baltimore, its pledge being “To 
| 


to protect them from wrong and degrada- 
tion; to endeavor to put down all indecent 
language and coarse jests; to maintain the 
law of purity as equally binding upon men 
und women; to endeavor to spread these 
principles among my companions, and to 
try and help my younger brothers; to use 


every possible means to fulfil the com- 


; mand, ‘Keep thyself pure.’ ~ 


The Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York is still proceeding ecare- 
fully but aggressively in the work of com- 
pelling the proprietors of the slaughter- 
houses on the east side of the city to com- 
ply with the sanitary laws. These women 
prove the power there is in concentrated 
action, for they have accomplished more 
since they began their movement last fall 


than has been accomplished by any sani- 


tary movement in the history of the city. 
.. . As the first r quisite of a home is 
that it shall be healthfully located, and 
protected, it seems rightly in a woman's 
sphere that she should rouse up and aid all 
in her power to make the conditions of her 
own home perfectly healthful, not only for 
the sake of her own immediate family, but 
for her neighbors’. There is no reason 
why a woman should not be moderately 
familiar with the laws of hygiene. and 
there is also no reason why the sanitary 
care of the homestead and the town should 
be left entirely in the hands of busy, pre- 
occupied men, ‘This isa work which could 
rightfully engage the attention of both 
powers in the home.— Christian Union. 


oe 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


GERTIE. 


JULIA A. 


Gertie Lawrence was all alone. Her 
mamma and auntie had gone down town 
to help make wreaths and crosses, for to- 
morrow would be Decoration Day, and 
every one would go out to do honer to the 
graves of the soldiers. Her brother, Jamie, 
was out gathering flowers for the wreaths, 
and Gertie thought he must have taken the 
dog, Curly, with him, for he did not come 
when she called him. She did not think it 
would seem so lonely if Curiy was only 
with her. 

There had been a heavy rain, and the 
flowers were very wet. Mrs. Lawrence 
would not be safe for Gertie to 
touch them, for she had a bad cold, and 
had almost had croup the night before, and 
she feared she would be really illif she at- 
tempted to make wreaths. 

‘Tam sorry to leave vou alone, dear,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence, “‘but I will 
home as early as possible. not later than 
half-past five, and I will bring you some 
bananas, if there are any in town. Take 
your medicine every hour, and be as pa- 
tient as you can.” Then she kissed her and 
went away. 

Gertie looked at the clock. It was only 
half-past two. Three long hours before 
her mother would come home. It seemed 
She loved dearly 
to arrange flowers, and had great taste in 
decorations. Besides, she had wished to 
make a cross, all herself, to place with her 
own hands upon her grandmammia’s grave, 
and she was dreadfully disappointed. 

But Gertie was both brave and patient, 
so she tried to forget her troubles and 
make the afternoon pass as quickly and 
pleasantly as possible. First she prac- 





BY SABINE. 


come 


tiously, and after that she played all her 
pieces over once. Then she went out and 
fed her chickens and brought in the fresh- 





meeting,—Presidents Porter of Yale, and 
Robinson of Brown.—Journal of Education. 

When industrial and technical schools 
for girls shall have done as much to trans- 
mute their capacity into capability as such 
schools for boys have done and are doing, 
when not merely the honorableness of la- 
bor is admitted, but when the entire dis- 
honorableness of idleness and dependence 
shall be proclaimed, when all incentives 
urge women to try their powers, and all 
rewards wait on their suecess, then, and 
not till then, will it be in order to endeavor 
to compute the relative abilities of women 
and men.—May Wright Sewall. 

There is a steady increase in the number 
of ladies who affect horseback-riding, and 
new riding-schools are continually being 
established. All these schools do a good 
business, for ladies have found out how 
beneticial the exercise is, and besides, it is 
made fashionable, which counts for very 
much. Physicians also recommend it. Of 
late years there have been radical changes 
in riding habits, the most important being 
that the long, uncomfortable, and danger- 
ous trails are done away with. Most of 
the habits are made by ladies’ tailors, and 
they have wooden horses upon which the 


laid eggs, and then she thought she would 
finish reading a book which she had bor- 
rowed 

Presently she heard a little mew, and 
looking up saw ‘Tim, the great gray cat 
that belonged to the sick lady next door, 
| asking to be let in. So she opened the 
| window for pussy, and they had a fine 
frolic together, playing marbles. It was 
funny to see the big cat knock the marbles 
ubout with his paw, and chase them all 
over the floor. Gertie laughed until she 
coughed, and when he grew tired she 
thought she would take him home. 

She locked the door carefully, and, lift- 
ing ‘Tim in her arms, went across the back 
yard and knocked at Mrs. Dana's, the sick 
lady’s door. She was alone, too, and was 
very glad to see Gertie, for she loved the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





She was a sweet little maiden, and Mrs. 
Dana thought she looked very pretty to- 
day in her little Mother Hubbard dress, 
with her long, light hair hanging in shining 
waves over her shoulders. They talked 
about ‘Tim and his pranks, and Curly with 
his wise ways, until the clock struck tive. 
and. Gertie said she must go home and 
take her medicine. 





tised an hour, very carefally and conscien- | 


little girl, and enjoyed her visits very much. | 


* Come back, dear, when you have taken | 


it,” said Mrs. Dana, “and stay with me till 
your mamma comes.” 

“TI think perhaps I had better not come 
out again.” replied Gertie, “mamma will 


| be at home so soon.” 








| it is Sunday.” said her mamma. 


} 


| 





| morning busily crocheting. 


So the little girl sat down to read when 
she had taken her medicine, and in a few 
moments she heard some one trying to 
the front she thought of 
course it was her mamma, and calling out, 
“Yes, mamma, in a minute,” she hurcied 
to the door, unlocked and threw it wide 
open, and saw, not her mamma, but a rag- 
ged, dirty, flerce-iooking tramp. 

Poor little Gertie! She was terribly 
frightened, und she thought at once how 
the dining-room door stood open, and the 


open deor, 


tramp could see the bright silver on the 
dining-table. 
“Oh, what can | doy J 
must not let him get the spoons and forks.” 
The tramp looked down on her for a 


thought she. 


minute, ‘Git ne suthin’ to eat, little gell,” | 


he said, roughly. 

Gertie did not stir. 

“Wy, what dyer mean?” said the tramp, 
with a terrible oath. ‘Do as yer told, or 
Pll twist ver neck.” 

But then there was a quick bark anda 
rush down the stairs, and Curly, who had 
been asleep in one of the chambers all the 
time, having but just awaked to the knowl- 
edge that something wrong was going on, 
came tearing past and drove the tramp into 
the street with hot haste. Then he came 
back much elated with his exploit, to be 
praised by Gertie. 

“Oh, Curly, Curly! You dear, good, dar- 
ling dog!" sobbed Gertie, clinging with 
both arms to his shaggy neck, and then she 
thought of her sick friend. 

“Curly.” she said, **we must not let him 
frighten Mrs. Dana. Come, Curly.” So 
they went out on the sidewalk, and there, 
sure enough, they saw the tramp standing 
on Mrs. Dana’s piazza, and Mrs. Dana her- 
self, who was very lame, and walked very 
slowly. just opening the door to admit him. 
Curly bounded over the fence, and made 
short work of driving the tramp out of the 
yard; and this time he chased him so hot- 
ly that the man was glad to run away, on 
one of the roads that led into the country. 
Mrs. Dana was quite bewildered, and could 
not understand what had happened, but 
Gertie ran up on the piazza, much excited, 
and explained it all to her. 

“You dear, thoughtful little girl,” said 
she, **I do believe you have saved my life. 
I think I should have been frightened to 
death if that creature had got into the 
house,” and us Mrs. Dana had heart dis- 
ease, it is quite possible she might have 
been. Mrs. appeared, 
walking up the street, and, as may easily 
be imagined, was very much shocked when 
she heard of her little daughter's peril. 
Gertie was pitied and petted and praised, 
all in a breath, and Curly, too, became a 
person of great importance. All the eve- 
ning he was rushing to the door to drive 
away imaginary tramps, returning with 
his tail wagging, his ears erect, his eyes 
shining, proud in the consciousness of hav- 
ing done his duty. Gertie says that she 
thinks Curly a great protection, and that 
she shall never be afraid to stay with him 
anywhere. But Curly has not told me 
what he thinks. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 
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“No.” said little Johnny, ‘I don’t use 
my bicyele any more. I'd just as lief do 
my walking on the ground.”—San Fran- 
cisco Post. 


Johnny was kicked by his pony. **What 
made him kick you?” inquired his sympa- 
thizing aunt. “I don’t know,” sobbed 
Johnnie; **l didn’t ask him.” 


A Boston mendicant writes to a paper 
for alms to keep him from starving to 
death, and very appropriately signs him- 
self **Nota bene.” 


‘Use your fork, Johnnie! Have you 
forgotten so soon what I told you about 
using your fingers?’ ‘*Well, mamma, fin- 
yers were made before forks.” ‘Yes. they 
were; but not your fingers, my son.” 


‘*And them’s what folks calls handsome, 
are they?” said a farmer, as he watched a 
couple of hansom cabs rolling down the 
street ‘Well. [ wonder what they'd 
think if they could see a new wagon with 
red wheels.”"—Chicago Ledger. 


Little Annie was found one Sunday 
‘*Annie, dear, 

“Did you 
forget?” “Oh, no, mamma,” she replied ; 
“T knew it was Sunday, but Iam playing 
that I am a little Jew.” 


A minister in the south of Seotland had 
a parishioner who, to show her affection 
for her pastor. sent him every morning, 
by the hands of her daughter, a couple of 
newly-laid ezgs for breakfast. The eggs, 
on being delivered, were generally warm, 
as if just taken from the nest; but one 
morning the minister’s maid, on taking the 
eggs from the girl, observed: ‘The eggs 
are no warm the day. Jeannie; are they 
fresh?” “Oh, ay,” said the girl; ‘they're 
quite fresh, but my mither couldna get the 
ould eat to go on them this morning.” 
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100 Doses One DoLvan is inseparably connect- 
ed with Hood's Sarsaparilia, and is true of no 
other medicine. It isan unanswerable argument 
as to sirepgth and economy, while thousands 
testify to is superior bivod-purifying and 
strengthening quaiities. A bottle of Hood's Sar- 
Sup@rilian contains 100 doses. and will last a 
mouth, while others will average to last not over 
a week. Hence, for economy, buy Hoou's Sar- 
Supuril.a. 


Lapies be very cautious bow vou tamper with 
samples of the many vile counterfeits offered you, 
which may prove very damagiog to the fabric 
and hands; and instead of these similar appear- 
ing packages, be sure to get the ooly burmlese 
article tor ‘laundry and kitchen use, the orginal 
James Pyle’s Pearline. Sold by all grocers. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


For Schoola and Sunday Schools. Temper- 
ance, Musical and other Meetings and Lneti- 
tutes For all, Diteon & Co, publish very 
superior New Music Books. 





, : r Qe That most successful 
For Sunday Schools, [s) mont successful 
Book, SONG WORSHIP (35 ets.) by Emerson & 
Sherwin, and also the perfectly charmyyg Picture 
Song Book for infant Classes, FRESIL FLOWERS 
(25 cts.), by Emma Pitt. 
y iv oO ; The unrivalled SONG 
For High Schools, (ie en vgls SONG 
by L. O. Emerson. Good Instructions, and the best 
of Part Songs. 
For Common Schools, “he. well-known 
and favorite collee- 


tion of School Songs, SONG BELLS (50 cts.), by 


LO, Emerson. 
» PP ‘ The best of little 
For Primary Schools. {i et Mle 
with pretures, and eweet with niece poetry and music, 
GEMS FOR LUPTLE SINGERS (50 ets.), by Em- 
erson and Swayne, 


Just ready. KIN 
GARTEN Cl 


‘ ii : NDER. 
For Kindergartens. hh ag 


Boards, $1 25; Cloth, @1 50, 


J ; >» rare 

For 1 ino I lay ers. of piano pieces, PIANO 
CLASSICS (#150 Cloth; $1 Boards). Also, just 
ready, LEAVES OF SILAMROCK, a choice col- 
lection of the most musical Lrish airs, arr. for Piano, 


A very superior book 


Any book mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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“ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRA 


Warranted for Five Years. 


All metal, thus affording no harbor for dust or vermin, 
will fit any bedstead, weighs but thirty pounds. Is 
strong, very elastic, and durable. Sent with freight 
pre-paid on reecipt of bedstead measurement and the 
following prices : 
For Bedsteads: 

37 3 ft. Tin. to 4 ft. 2in., $9 
4ft.Sin.to4ft. 8" 10 


2 ft. Gin. to 5 ft., : 
341 “3 “6in, 8 
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As one-third of our time is 8 vent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable and happy during that 
period. An casy bed insuring sound sleep and per- 
fect rest better fits us for the labors and enjoyments of 
the day. 


Metropolitan Mantfacturing Co., 
32 Courtlandt St., New York. 








OURSISTHE BEST CAT 
alogue and Instruction Book yet pub- 
lished. Itteachesall the ART NEE. 
DLEWORK STITCHES, gives 
instructions tor CRAZY PATCHWORK 
\) KENSINGTON and LUSTRE 
PAINTING, &ec., and directions for 

STAMPING W’lush, Frit, de., so t will not rub, 
how to make Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
the designs of 17438 Stamping Patterns 
otf MONOGRAMS, ALriaue Low. 
ERS, OvuTLINES, &C., tor NEPDOLE WORK or 
PAInTInc, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 1&c. 

tg We will send this book and & GOOD PAT. 
TERNS with powder and pad tor 8Oc. 

Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Stamping Ovtrit 
FVER OFFERED, With materials and 85 Goop Patterns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, ete,. for ME. Instruction Book 
FREE, T. E. PARLEE, Lynn, Muss, 











NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ saye Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . . . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant ad substantial . 100 
Sent pustpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
nds of cases of the worst kind and of long s‘anding 











pencured. Indeed, so sirong is my faith in itsefficacy 
willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 

U.K TREATISE on this disease, toany enfferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. aduress. DR. T. A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 
A beautiful imported 
Card sent FREE to any baby under 
1 yearold, and much information of 
t int tothe mother. Send name 
H and age with address, to 
Wells, 


Richard: & Co., Barling 
R. SCOTT'S 


WANTED for 
beauti orsets. Sam- 
P 


ful Electric 
le free to those becoming agents. No 
risk,quick sales. SPs iven,satisfaction guaranteed 
Address -DR. SCO ‘ 2 Broadway oy Ne Ye 

















m, Vt. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Marseege Treatments 
are given as usual at ber office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&ec., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

4 BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

I’a., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 

of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 

graduate courses offered in 1885.86, addresa 

JAMES E. RUOADS, Pres’t, 1516 Filbert St., 
Phila, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
Jars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M, D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians aud Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$50 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, inclucing 
graduation. Send for catalogue, 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 East Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccursre, To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firat 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 
me announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 











- Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chi 
OMaD § MEGA! LONEDE Of UNlcago, 

‘The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 

tion unsurpassed for healthfulne-*. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, avply early to ensure admission. ‘or Cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


BALM. 














CACTUS 


— “Eminently de- 
y lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
talgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
; my hair from fall. 
ing; made my seaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.”’—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsHER, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its eflioacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples.”—Mrs. B. 
F. BurRT, 581 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
nletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”—Mrs, 8. REMICK, Hyde Park, 

ass. 

‘Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuaptn, 39 
Chestnut St., Alban F 





»N.Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggiste 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro. 
prietors, 349 Washington Btreet. 
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THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


India has long been known as a country 
where the subjection of women is complete. 
But brighter days are beginning to dawn. 
A woman has burst the chains by which 
custom has so long bound India’s millions. 
The degree of Master of Arts has been at- 
tained by Chandra Mukhi Bose. the first 
Hindoo woman to graduate at the Univer- 
sity of Caleutta. It is a glad harbinger of 
what is to come, and must put hope into 
the hearts of the multitudes of her sisters 
who are yet in bondage. It is interesting 
to learn the story of this girl who has 
“forced open the gates of the Calcutta 
University to her sex,” and is but another 
proof of the uplifting influence of Chris- 
tianity. History is continually furnishing 
instances, wherever in all the wide world 
the gospel of Christ is proclaimed, of this 
throwing off of the shackles of supersti- 
tion and oppression, and of life and peace 
in proportion as its truths are accepted 
und obeyed. 

Chandra’s father and mother were edu- 
eated in schools under the charge of mis- 
sionaries, and both became converts from 


heathenism. In 1868 Mr. Bose with his 
wife and children went to live in Dehra. 
Chandra then was in her tenth year, 


and soon after became a day scholar in 
the Dehra Girls’ School, whieh is un- 
der the care of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

In 1873, Chandra, with her three younger 
sisters, entered the school boarders. 
Chandra learned very rapidly, and in an- 
other year was able to take up all the 
studies in which the boys in the city 
schools were preparing themselves for the 
departmental examinations. She asked 
one of the teachers, ‘*‘Why does not the 
government allow us to be examined?” 
Mr. H., in writing to the Director of Public 
Instruction about the boys, mentioned this 
remark, and repeated the inquiry, "Why 
not?” 

The director replied; ‘‘Send them up’— 
never dreaming that any native girl would 
make the attempt. Chandra had a writ- 
ten examination on the same questions as 
had been sent for the male candidates. ‘The 
studies were English literature, geometry, 
mensuration, algebra, arithmetic, Persian, 
geography, history, and translations. ‘The 
examination lasted six hours a day for 
four days, and four hours for the fifth 
day. ‘The result reported by government 
was that she had passed honorably, stand- 
ing at the head of the second division. 
The next year, 1876, she took the studies 
of two years in one, principally under the 
tuition of her father, who for years had 
been the head master of the Dehra Mission 
Boys’ School. She was instructed in math- 
ematies by the second master, also a Ben- 
gali, and thus prepared herself for the en- 
trance examination of the University of 
Calcutta. 

The first reply to the application for her 
was that under present regulations no girls 
were admissible to the University Exam- 
inations. We succeeded, however, in ob- 
taining permission for her to be examined 
with other candidates on condition that her 
name should not appear in the list of can- 
didates. She was examined at one of the 
boys’ schools in Mussoorie, on the same 
subjects, with the same questions sent by 
the University for the boys. The result 
reported was that she had passed very 
creditably. She was then the first girl in 
India, perhaps in all Asia, that had pre- 
pared herself for a university examination. 
Her ambition had now been stimulated to 
such an extent that she was very desirous 
to go on and try to obtain the different de- 
grees conferred by the university. ‘Her 
intense love of study, amounting to an all- 
absorbing passion,” caused her “to climb 
with unflagging zeal from one ascent to 
another, till she reached the point where 
she now stands alone at the top of these 
academical honors.” But others are fast 
following in her footsteps. 

Of her own sisters, Rhoda has entered 
the Medical College in Caleutta; Bindi is 
still continuing the university course; and 
Rochu has charge of a school in Lucknow. 
The above facts are taken from a letter 
from one of the teachers at Dehra; she 
concludes in these words: “I have given 
you this short sketch of C. M. Bose and 
her sisters that you may see some of the 
fruits of your contributions and prayers 
for the Dehra Girls’ School. It was the 
Dehra Girls’ School that sent up the first 
female candidate in India for the universi- 
ty examinations.” 

The correspondence of the superinten- 
dent of the Dehra Girls’ School with the 
Register, results in the syndicate throwing 
open the doors of the university to women. 
The Bombay and Madras Universities fol- 
lowed their example. ‘Thus this school, 
in which so many children in America 
have been interested, gave an impulse to 
female education that was felt throughout 
India. 

All this is gratifying and encouraging 
to those in this land who are interested in 
the uplifting of women; and that effectual 
help can be given by the establishing and 


as 





| 
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sustaining of such schools as that at Dehra, 
the story of these girls fully proves. 

Yet there is a dark side to the picture. 
Multitudes of India’s women are by the 
customs of the land prevented from receiv- 
ing any benefit from schools, especially 
women of rank and wealth; they are lit- 
erally prisoners, and if they are to receive 
any good, their prison homes must be 
entered, and light and truth earried to 
them. The following piteous appeal gives 
us a glimpse of the life of the **Zenana Cap- 
tives.” It is the cry of one who knows 
not the true God, and yet feels that there 
must be some power beyond and above, 
and from the depths of her misery and de- 
spair lifts up her voice for help: “O 
Lord, hear my prayer! No one has turn- 
ed an eye on the oppression that we poor 
women sufler, though with weeping and 
erying and desire we have turned to all 
sides, hoping that some one would save 
No one has lifted up his eyelids or in- 
We have searched 


us. 
quired into our case. 





above and below, but Thou art the only | 


One who will hear our complaint. ‘Thou 
knowest our impotence, our degradation, 
our discomfort. © Lord, inquire into our 
case. For ages dark ignorance has brood- 
ed over our minds and spirits. 
cloud of dust, it rises and wraps us around ; 
we are like prisoners in an old and mould- 


ering house, choked and buried in the | 


dust of custom, and we have no strength 
to get out. Oppressed and beaten, we are 
like the dry husks of the sugar-cane when 
the juice has been extracted. All-know- 
ing God, hear our prayer, forgive our 
sins, and give us power to escape, that we 
may know something of Thy world. O 
Father, when shall we be set free from 
this jail? For what sin have we been born 
to live in this prison? From Thy throne 
justice flows, but it does not reach us in 
this our life-long misery; only injustice 
comes near us. Must the punishment of 
sin fall on those who are too ignorant to 
know what sin O great God, our 
name is written with drunkards, with lu- 
naties, with the very animals; as they are 
not responsible, we are uot. Criminals 
contined in jail for life are better than we, 
for they know something of Thy world. 
They were not born in prison, but we have 


is? 


not for one day—no, not even in our 
dreams, seen Thy world. To us it is 
nothing but a name; and not having 


seen the world, we cannot know ‘Thee, its 
Maker. ‘Those who have seen Thy works 
may learn to understand Thee, but for us, 
who are shut in, it is not possible to learn 
to know Thee. We see only the four 
walls of the house. Shall we call them 
the world or India? We have been born in 
this jail; we have died here, or are dying. 

“O Father of the world, hast thou not 
created us? Or has, perchance, some other 
god made us? Dost Thou care only for 
men? Hast Thou no thought for us wom- 
en? Why hast ‘Thou created man male and 
female? O Almighty, hast Thou not pow- 
er to make us other than we are, that we, 
too, might have some share in the comforts 
of this life? ‘The ery of the oppressed is 
heard, even in this world. Then canst 
Thou look upon our victim hosts, and shut 
Thy doors of justice? O God Almighty 
and Unapproachable, think upon Thy 
merey, Which is like a vast sea, and re- 
member us. ©O Lord, save us, for we can- 
not bear our hard lot; many of us have 
killed ourselves, and we are still killing our- 
selves. O God of merey, our prayer 
Thee is this, that the curse may be re- 
moved from the women of India. Create 
in the hearts of the men some sympathy, 


to 





that our lives may no longer be passed in | 
vain longing; that, saved by Thy mercy, | 


we may taste something of the joys of 
life.” . M. A. B. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
oe — 
ON SCHOOL BOARDS IN NEW 
JERSEY. 


WOMEN 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you kindly add to the list of States 
permitting women on school boards the 
name of New Jersey. 

Mr. A. W. Cutler, State Senator from 
Morris Co., New Jersey, as early as 1873, 
introduced a bill into the State Senate 
making women eligible to the oftice of 
School Trustee, and either that year or 
the next the bill became a law. I think, 
however, there have been but few women 
elected to school boards, owing, probably, 
to the indifference and inertia of women, 
and the disinclination of men. I have oc- 





casionally made some little stir about it in | 


the papers, and our Women’s Club has 
talked of the desirableness of women on 
the Boards of Education, but nothing real- 
ly definite has resulted from this most 
commendable eflort of Mr. Cutler. 

One school board official whom I inter- 
viewed on the matter of the small and un- 
just pay that wonten teachers received, 
after listening to what I had to say, re- 
marked that $300 was quite enough to sup- 
port any woman, also that he should be 
very sorry to see me or women like me on 
the school boards. 

I do not know on what theory School 





‘Trustees are chosen, but from observation 
of many years | should say that suitable- 
ness to the position was not a necessary 
quality. c.c. He 

E. Orange, N. J., June 20, 1885, 

“eo _— 
FOREMOTHERS’ DAY. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Equal suffrage 
Assoviation, it was resolved to recommend 
to all suffrage societies, and private indi- 


| 


viduals interested in suffrage, to celebrate | 


the evening of July 3d, or a part of July 
ith, if there is no other demonstration in 
the community, Foremothers’ Day. 
The exercises should consist of speeches 
and recitations, relating to the noted wom- 
en of the past, who so nobly toiled and 
sacrificed for their beloved country; such 
aus Abigail Adams, Mary Otis Warren, 
Martha Washington, Mary Washington, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, Anna 
Ella Carroll, and others, too numerous to 
mention, Whose names and deeds will al- 
ways live in the hearts of «a patriotic peo- 
ple. Let these meetings be enlivened by 
stirring songs. Hon. M. B. Castle, of 


its 


| Sandwich, Il., has issued equal suffrage 
Like a | 


song-books, at 82 per hundred, and four- 
page leaflets at 83 per thousand. 

Send notices of your suffrage celebration 
to the New Era, the suffrage paper of the 
State, published by Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, Evanston, IL. 

Mrs. Mary E, HoLMeEs, 
President, Galva, Ill. 

Mrs. CLARA LYON PETERS, 
Secretary, Watseka, Il. 


- i id — 


‘MIND’ THE BABY. 





Eilitors Woman's Journal 

How unwilling men are to take charge 
ofababy! They say that children at the 
age of two or three years are interesting. 
But to take care of an infant for half an 
hour is wholly against their inclination. 
Not that they would positively refuse to 
*mind the baby for a few minutes,” but 
it is an exception to the general rule when 
a man will offer his services, even though 
he knows it would be a great help. 

The tired mother who all day long has 
had more to do than seemed possible to 
accomplish, with the thousand and one 
thin;ss to do for the baby, besides the 
many cares of the household, worn out at 
night by the cares and anxieties of the 
day, looks for the father’s coming, and 
hopes, but dares not expect, his help in 
“minding the baby.” She has, perhaps, 
been watching over the cradle, trying 
to allay the fever, has rocked her dear 
babe for hours, singing the same lullabies 
she herself heard, and when you come 
home, uncomplaining she greets her hus- 
band with a swile and a kiss. 

Oh, if he knew what pleasure he was 
losing, if he knew the pleasure his wife 
would have, he would take up the baby 
and never let himself be asked for assist- 
ance! 

Shortly after my little babe was born, 
her mother, who had been in the house all 
day, in fact had not been out for many 
days, expressed a wish to breathe the fresh 
air. ‘The babe was three months 
old. ‘There was no one to take care of it 
but myself if she went out; what could I, 
a man, do with such a frail piece of hu- 
manity? But I offered to stay, and the 
mother went out and left baby and me 
alone. 

I laid in She 
seemed to know she was on her good be- 
havior. We talked together in her baby 
talk, and [told her stories that made her 
Jaugh—her first laugh [ had ever heard. 
That laughter, that prattle, [ shall never 
forget. What a rich reward it was to me! 
Even now, as I think of her three months 
later, When the hand of Death has stilled 
that 
will come those gleeful smiles, | know: 


scaree 


baby down her erib. 


voice, and across her face no more 


“Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with triendly care; 
The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.” 
Boston, Mass. C. W. H. 


++ — 


SEATS FOR SALESWOMEN, 


A correspondent writes to the editor of 
the Transcript: 
“While in a well-known store, mostly 


| patronized by ladies, the other day, I no- 


ticed that the girl who was waiting on me 
looked very much fatigued, almost ill, in 
fact. I asked her why she did not sit 
down, and she told me that she had no 
chance. Questioning her further, I learned 
that for about forty girls there was only 
one seat provided, and [ was then told 
this storv: One day a man came into the 
store and looked around as if he were in- 
specting the premises. ‘There was some 
conversation between him and the proprie- 
tor, and after he had gone the proprietor 
said, ‘Well, that was a narrow escape. 
That stool just saved me.’ 

**Now, Mr. Editor, | would like to know 
if there is any law on this subject, and if it 
requires only one stool for forty girls? 
And is there any way to make this man 
treat his employés with more considera- 
tion? I should add that the girls looked 


1885. 


27, 


so fagged and weary that my heart ached 
to see them. 
AN INDIGNANT WoMAN. 


{The matter is covered by Chapter 150, 
Statutes of 1882, entitled. ‘An Act for the 
Preservation of the Health of Females 
Employed in Manufacturing, Mechanical, 
and Mercantile Establishments,” which 
reads as follows: 


1 
| 


Section |. Every person or corporation em- | 


ploving fema’es in any manufacturing, mechan- 
ical or mercantile establisoment in this Common- 
weaith sball provide suitable seats for the use of 
the femaks so employed, and shall permit the 
use of such seats by them when they are not 
necessarily engaged in the active duties for which 
they are employed. 

Sect. 2. A person or corporation violating 
any of the provisions of this act shal! be pun- 
ished by fine of not less than ten dollars nor 
more than thirty dollars for each offence. 


“An employer might plead that he had | 
answered the law if he had provided two | 


seats, although there might be a hundred 
girls behind his counters. It is a question, 
however, if, with the present tendency of 
courts to administer laws according to 
their spirit, such a plea would shield him 
from the penalty of the law. The matter 
is one in which they who especially inter- 
ested themselves to secure the passage of 
the law might act. |” 





Ouiver Ditson & Co. send us the ‘Merry 
Sunbeams,”’ song and chorus, words by Fanny 
J. Crosby, music by John R. Sweney; ‘*Haven,’’ 
song, words by Wm. Winter, trom Jlarper's 
Magazine, music by A. J. Shaw; “Gavotte, ‘My 
Own,’” by E. N. Catlin, op. 118. 


Messrs. Macutiar, PARKER & ComPANy, 
have issued a most excelieut photographic view 


| 


of Washington Street, east side, extending from | 
| Summer Street to the Old South Church. It | 
gives a fine representation of the business estab- | 


lishments in that vicinity, more especially of 


| Boston's well-known clothing house, and is in 
| vivid contrast to their photographic view of the 





By H. Hl. Clark. 


locality directly after the great fire. 


THE warm weather often has a depressing 
and debilitating effect. Hood’s Sarsaparilla over- 
comes ali languor and lassitude. 
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THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IL) tells how students with small 
meahs can, by the “PECUNIARY Alb System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No, 213 Weat 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinies will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’sS ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOs. 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open for students, 

For further particulars and circular, address 

Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 

219 Weat 23d St., New York City. 


THREE NOTABLE BOOKS, 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 





By Exiza Runama Scipmore. Fully Illustrated, 

12mo cloth, $1 50. 

No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and authentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog- 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
This 


book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 


resources of this wonderful terra incognita. 


story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 


country, either as students or royageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


12mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 





In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 


taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 


States is described by a navy officer, in a manner | 


which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


| HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


By ANNA LAURENS Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom. 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern- 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 


masses every where such an opportunity for their study 


| as is not afforded by the numerous volumes in which 





éuch information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
compliehed her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 


who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 


Wide Awake, 
Babyland, } {cca ser 


Our Little Men & Women, 
The Pansy, \ 75 cents a year. 


‘ ZT cents a number. 


£5.00 a year. 
25 cts. a number. 





‘ 
‘ 


($1.00 a year, 
/ 10c.a number 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


75 cts. a year, 10 ets. a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Thin Clothing. 


We have just manufactured in our own workshops 
and now offer to our customers, a variety of Clothing 
suitable fur warm weather, curoprisiog, i part, Suite 
of BLUE FLANNEL and other tight-weight woollen 
fabrics; COATS and VESTS of genuine INDIA 
SEEKSUCKER; Suits of ENGLISH SEEKSUCKER 
CUATS and VESTS of AMERICAN SEERSUCK 
ER; MOHAIR and ALPACA COATS; LINEN 
and MOHAIR DUSTERS, and WHITE VESTS, 

These goods have been made with the greatest care, 
are desirable substitutes for custom garments, and are 
offered at fuir prices. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St., Boston. 








LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. . HoLLaNnpEeR & Co.'s. First-class 
work. Reasonable prices. Children’s work of cither 
sex aspecialty. Graduating and Party Dresses, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18, 


LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats anid 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Tempie Place (one fight), 
or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Wash 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgepurt, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

say ‘Telephone number 7252 














FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS. 

All the latest novelties constantly reecived. Partic- 
ular care takeu to meet the requirements of old Jadies 
and children. Mourning orders receive special atten 
tlon. 





MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. Terms, $1 00 per lesson. 


535 Washington Street, Boston, 


BEST SHEPLIE’S 
STYLES JHAT AND BONNET 
— BLEACHERY, 
BEST | 39 Avon Street. 


STREET NO STAIRS 
WORK. 


FLOOR TO CLIMB 
RED CLOVER. 
Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extraets pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders. 











r 


25 WINTER STREET, ROO. 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON, 
Circulars and advice free, 


Mrs. E, P. DUFFIELD, 


Ah 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxurics and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


C. uM. SIMONDS & COU., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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